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| Humors of the Day. 


“TI—SCREAM.” 
ative of New Jersey tells the following story. 


’ icident occurred during one of the hot days of 


ier, when not a breath of air was stirring: 


jo annes Jaguez, who drives his locomotive ice- ° 


ain Concern right out into Jersey, has got a voice 
a high-pressure st boat. If Joh had 
commander of the Army of the Potomac, and 
known how to do the thing, and could have 
| . ‘ben tem consecutive words of English, he could 





|} ¢ displayed the column, and formed the line of 


‘le of the whole army, without an aid-de-camp. 
), Johannes was dragging out through the sand, 
‘gh, scorching noon, roaring with all his mon- 


pot | oro 6 might of lungs: 


low- | 
che | 


ane | 


ye 


an 


“t—seream! 1 SCREAM!” 

“Wal, I'll be dod dingged ef I don’t think you do 
m, mister,” soliloquized a rural sample of Jersey, 
away in yonder, who was resting his panting 

; na, cuder one of the maples in front of our house. 

| Along came Johannes, bellowing his “J scream” 

at every revolution of his wagon-wheel. I 
vooht the Tueton to a halt, and purchased a quart 
e frozen fluid. Jersey got a view of it, and 
1» .d his eyes very wide. 
say—what d’ye call that are yaller white stuff?” 
scream !”” went off Dutchman, with a roar that 
‘tod Jersey half out of his boots. 
“nunder and hoop-snakes! I know you scream 
\l possessed. But 1 wanted to know the name 
‘ut are stuff!” 
| \<plained—“ Ice-cream.” 
"hank ye. Is it good ter eat raw?” 
yes—nice. Try a spoonful, sir?” 
-sey opened his mouth like a four-horse corn- 
sr, and I dabbed into the chasm a heaped-up 
‘ful of cream. His eyes snapped, he humped up 
‘ack like, and then, after swallowing three or 
imes, he sung out: 
Jiminy! but that are is good! 
1ister?”’ 

‘ree quarder dollars quart,” Dutchman said. 
snigs, that are’s pretty steep up—but I reckon I 
have some fur the old woman and gals. They 
- seed nosech stuff. Will it keep, mister?” 

' \ eas, it keeps goot ash never was.” 

Vell, give us two quarts.” Jersey got a basket 
f his wagon. “ Will it keep in this?” 
’ yeas, it keeps blentee.” 
Jersey got his two quarts of ice-cream in his 
“t, which he hung up under the black cover of 
igon, where it was several degrees hotter than 
en ought to be. 
1annes took his $1.50, and went on roaring away, 
ream!” while Jersey—well—if the “old wo- 
" or gals either, sees any of that basket of ice- 
), more than the basket, I shall purchase Jer- 
secret for keeping the material. 


How d’ye sell 





HEAVY THUNDER. 
amily in La Crosse, Wisconsin, have been miss- 
ove-woud for several weeks past. On the return 
: of the members of the tumily, a few days since, 
ase was stated, and Sunday night a very pretty 
of fuel was left with others on the wood-pile. 
ye stick were two ounces of powder, for safe 
ng. Monday the stick was there; Tuesday the 
' was there, and the laugh was getting on the 
who fixed it. Wednesday morning the stick 
gone. Wednesday forenoon an explosion was 
! in a house near by, and a kitchen window was 
d no panes! On going to the spot, a sight might 
been seen. The stove had joined a piece con- 
ce. A kettle of pork and cabbage shot up 
igh the roof like an arrow. A dish of apples, 
‘ng on the stove, gave the ceiling the appearance 
map of California. A cat, sleeping under the 
, went through the broken window, as though 
~ the devil or a doctor. The cat has not been 
| from since, but a smell of burnt cat hair per- 
s the house very thoroughly! A flat-iron was 
‘ed into a pan of dough—a chair lost three legs, 
yvood-box looks sick, while the roof of the house 
like a busted apple-dumpling. ‘The occupant of 
uins says, ‘‘ Such dunder never comes before, or 
ays a lightenin’ rod, py tam!” 
“YOUR TICKET, SIR.” 

i one of the Northern railroads, there is a con- 
or named S , a very clever, sociable, gentle- 
ly man, a great favorite with the company he is 
ected with, and the travelling public in general 
dof a joke, quick at repartee, and faithful in 
lischarge of his duties. During the past year, as 

‘vain, well tilled with passengers, was crossing « 
ze over a wide stream some seven or eight teet 

», the bridge broke down, precipitating the two 
cnger carriages into the stream. As the passen- 
emerged from the wreck, they were borne away 
1e force of the current. Our friend S—— had 
eeded in catching hold of some bushes that grew 

the stream, to which he held for dear lite. A 

enger, less fortunate, came rushing by. S—— 

uled one hand, saying: 

Your ticket, sir; give me your ticket.” 

ucan imagine the effect of such adry joke in 
midst of the water. 











ing to the high price of meat of all kinds, a 
any has been started to manufacture pork out 
g-iron, 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
WYLDE HARDINGE. 
HIS LOVES AND HIS FORTUNES. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


RS. HOWARD LESLIE 
occupied the tasty country 
seat which had been left to 
her by her deceased hus- 
band, in the rural town of 
Athol. There she had rear- 
ed her own daughter, and 
only child, Orianna, her 
sister’s child, Emma Will- 
mot, and Mr. Kates’s ward, 
Wylde Hardinge. In this 
calm retreat, the young 
people had grown up from 
childhood; but there was 
quite a distinction made 
between them, as Mr. 
Kates, a worthy merchant 
of Boston, discovered, as he paid Mrs. Leslie a visit, 
one fine summer’s day, on some business concerning 
his ward, and followed her into the drawing-room. 
The gardener and the house-maid were arranging 
some flowers as they entered, and were having quite 
an altercation. 

“ What is it Mary?” asked Mrs. Leslie, testily. 

“O, nothing, ma’am, returned the maid, “ only 
John brought in these flowers for Miss Emma, for 
her painting.” 

** Then let them be taken up stairs to the study, at 
once,” rejoined Mrs. Leslie, loftily; ‘and, John, 
never bring any mess of flowers into the drawing- 
room again.” 

“No ma’am,” answered John. And he added, slily, 
“Then I’ll take these away, too. Miss Orianna told 
me to put ’em here.” 

“Let them remain,” responded Mrs. Leslie, in quite 
a different tone; “if Miss Orianna told you to put 
them here, it’s a very different matter. You can go 
now.” 

“T wish, my dear madam,” said Mr. Kates, in his 
usual blunt manner, when the servants had depart- 
ed, “‘ you would not draw these marked distinctions 
between the young ladies in the servants’ presence; 
it ig extremely ill-judged, and calculated to lower 
both Emma and yourseif.” 

* Pooh, nonsense!’’ returned the lady, scornfully; 
“is there to be no distinction between a daughter 
and a dependant? Emma must be taught betimes to 
understand the position she will shortly be obliged to 
hold; for of course, when Mr. Hardinge marries Ori- 
anna, | shall surrender my house to them, becoming 
myself only a guest, and it will be highly imprudent 
for Emma to remain at all.” 

“What is she to do then?” 

“Do? What other poor girls are compelled to do— 
goasaschool teacher, or something. I am sure I 
have given her a sufficient education.” 

“Tt is evil and unwomanly, madam, to mock at 
mistortune,” said Mr. Kates, gravely ; “let us change 
the subject.” 

“With pleasure,” answered Mrs. Leslie, with a 
feeling of relief; “let us resume that we were inter- 
rupted in. You will consent to keep Wylde in igno- 
rance of his real position, until he has finally propos- 
ed to Orianna?” 

“Tt goes somewhat against my conscience to do so. 
A trust should be faithfully and literally fulfilled; 
and as my poor friend Hardinge chose that Wylde 
should be kept in ignorance of the large fortune he 
would have, until he reached the age of twenty-one, 
I strictly forbore even hinting the matter to him; but 





he has now reached that age, and as it was my duty 
till now to conceal, it is my duty now to reveal 
it.” 

“ Certainly; but a day or two cannot signify, and I 
feel certain he will propose for Orianna at once—I 
expect it every hour, and I am naturally anxious that 
all sordid questions of money should be utterly over- 
looked in the match, and that love should be the only 
bond of attraction between them.” 

“‘TIs Orianna aware of his being the possessor of ten 
thousand dollars a year?” asked Mr. Kates, a little 
suspiciously. 

“ My dear sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, deprecating- 
ly, “ how can you ask such aquestion? From the 
hour of Mr. Hardinge’s death, my poor husband’s 
partner, when he bequeathed his young son to my 
care, with the stipulation that you should superin- 
tend his education—you, whom he could so well trust, 
and who have so nobly repaid that trust, by devoting 
every care and attention to his interest—from that 
hour, the secret of his real position bas never passed 
my lips; he still believes himself only the possessor 
of the three hundred a year, the sum fixed upon for 
his use until his majority; and all I ask of you is, 
that he may remain in that belief at least for a week 
longer.” 

Mr. Kates meditated for a moment, and then 
replied: 

“« For a week? be it so; I consent, chiefly because 
I believe he loves Orianna and she loves him, and 
that there is no interested motive on either side; still, 
at the expiration of that time, I shall feel bound to 
discover all.” 

* Certainly,” readily affirmed Mrs. Leslie. 

She had carried her point, and felt satistied. 

“Even if he should not have proposed to Orian- 
na?” continued Mr. Kates. 

“Yes; but to put your mind at ease upon that point, 
I have a shrewd suspicion that he intends to propose 
for her this very day, from the fact of his having this 
morning asked me for five minutes’ private conversa- 
tion. I bade him speak at once, as we were alone; 
but he refused, saying that Emma was waiting for 
him, he having promised to walk to the village with 
her. I guessed his object, and you may imagine I 
was somewhat mortified to find that he considered 
Emma’s waiting of more importance than the inter- 
view he desired of me. That girl is always in the 
way. However, he merely said, ‘At twelve, then, in 
the drawing-room, I may depend upon you?’ and no 
sooner had I replied ‘ Yes,’ than he was off like an 
arrow.” 

“Well, I imagine he can have but one object in 
view by this desired private conversation.” 

‘Of course not; so you see the seal may possibly 
be removed from your lips to-morrow.” 

**T hope so; it’s a load I shall be well pleased to re- 
move from my conscience. Hark! I hear his voice; 
he is coming this way.” 

** Then I will leave you, as our hour of meeting has 
not yet arrived. Should he mention the subject to 
you, you know my sentiments, and need not scruple 
to allude to them.” 

With these words, the lady gracefully retired. 





CHAPTER II. 
TWO STEPS. 

WYLDE HARDINGE bounded into the apartment, 
with the free, buoyant step of youth and health. A 
tall, well-made fellow, vigorous and strong, with a 
ruddy complexion, wavy brown hair, pushed care- 
lessly back from a high forehead, and a clear hazel 
eye. He greeted Mr. Kates in the most cordial man- 
ner, and it was evident, by the way in which he re- 
ceived that greeting, that the old man loved him like 
a son. 

“Tam glad to find you alone,” said Wylde, “ for I 
wished to have a few minutes’ talk with you. I feel 
not only disposed, but in a manner bound, to take 
your opinion, and to ask your sanction on any step I 
feel disposed to take, as 1 look upon you—have I not 
the best reason to do so?—in the light of a father.” 


‘My dear boy, believe me—I feel the affection of 
one towards you.” 

“TI know it; well, then, I am now of age, and 
though I think you will admit I have not wasted 
much time, and, thanks to your care, I am as well 
educated as a man need be, still it is necessary, with 
my limited income, that I should devote myself to 
some profession.” 

Mr. Kates bethought him of his promise, and, with 
his straightforward notions, felt the difficulty of dis- 
simulation. 

“Yes, my dear Wylde,” he answered, after an 
awkward pause, ‘‘ we will talk of that another time.” 

“No, no!” cried Wylde, earnestly; “ now—now! 
Two of the most important steps of my life will be 
taken to-day.” 

“ Two?” 

“Yes; the choice of a profession, and a wife. In 
the selection of the former, my dear sir, I am anxious 
to consult you—in that of the latter, I have already 
determined for myself.” 

“Ah! And who is the lady, pray?” 

“That you shall know in an hour orso. I cannot 
name her yet, as my suit may be rejected.” 

“Shall I guess?” 

“No; and yet you of course could easily do so. You 
know I have been brought up with two very charm- 
ing girls, and it would need no conjuror to guess that 
it is one of them.” 

“Tam aware of it, my dear Wylde, and I think I 
could name the one.” 

“ Possibly; and yet I thought I had played my 
cards so well that a looker-on could never have guess- 
ed my game—but it is not yet won.” 

“I think you may beat ease, Wylde; in fact, I may 
go so far as to say that I am sure the party in whose 
hands the decision rests, will give it in your favor.” 

* You allude to Mrs. Leslie?” 

“Ido. She is very clear-sighted—has long noticed 
your attachment; and you may believe me, when I 
say it meets with her warmest approval.” 

“ My dear sir, you delight me, for I must confess to 
having had some doubts and misgivings on the mat- 
ter myself. But now to the other part of my inten- 
tions. I propose, with your approval, to enter some 
lawyer’s office, study hard, and in three years I shall 
have a profession—and surely, I can manage to make 
six or eight hundred a year by it.” 

Mr. Kates felt guilty, to hear the lad talk of making 
hundreds, when he was worth thousands—but his 
lips were sealed. 

“You are silent,” continued Wylde, after a slight 
pause. “ O, don’t be alarmed, or think I will be idle. 
Shall I not have the dearest and must sacred induce- 
ment to work? Shall I not have the happiness of my 
wife to provide for? and shall I not have the richest 
reward in her love? Bless you, sir, the chief-justice- 
ship itself seems a trifle to attain, with such induce- 
ments to lead me on!” 

“T do not doubt your industry, my dear boy, nor, 
with your talent, your complete success; nor do I 
think the adoption of an honorable profession incom- 
patible with the position of a gentleman of fortune.” 

“A gentleman of fortune—ha, ha, ha!” laughed 
Wylde. 

Mr. Kates bit his lip; he had nearly betrayed him- 
self. It was very embarrassing. 

“ T—I—speak generally,” he hastened to say, clear- 
ing his throat with a dry cough; ‘“ every man should 
have a profession, whatever his means; it gives him 
a status—a position—a—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Wylde; ‘‘ but that does not af- 
fect me—I want a profession for a livelihood. Have 
I your sanction in this step?” 

“Ahem!” Mr. Kates coughed again. “I will weigh 
the matter in my mind, Wylde, and answer you to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Very well; and should any objections to the course 
I propose occur to you, I know you will deal frankly 
with me, and state them.” 

“Be assured of that, my dear Wylde,” returned 
Mr. Kates, feeling asif he should not have a mo- 
ment’s peace, until he had told Wylde all. 











At this moment voices were heard, and Wylde 
glanced through one of the large windows that open- 
ed into the garden. 

“The girls are coming,” he said; “I must not run 
away at once, but I should like to have seen Mrs. 
Leslie before meeting them again, for you must know, 
sir—” 

“T know all about it, Wylde,” interrupted Mr. 
Kates; “‘ you have requested 2 private interview with 
her here, at twelve o’clock.” 

“Ah—she told you?” 

‘Yes; and be assured she will so arrange it as to 
have the course quite clear for you.” 

“Hush!” whispered Wylde, as the girls entered 
the apartment. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 


THE girls, intently engaged in some discussion, and 
apparently not a very amiable one, did not perceive 
the presence of the gentlemen. While they talk, I 
will endeavor to give the reader some idea of their 
personal appearance. 

They were nearly of the same height and age, but 
there all resemblance stopped. One was a brunette, 
with coal-black hair, and haughty dark eyes, and a 
peachy complexion, that no cosmetics, save exercise 
and heaven’s pure air, could produce. The other a 
blonde, with eyes of blue, golden tresses, and a skin 
as white as alabaster. It would have puzzled the 
beholder to say, as they stood side by side,- which was 
the fairest—where both were lovely. Orianna Leslie 
was the rose, Emma Willmot the lily. 

“T’ve no patience with such a parade of charity,” 
criel Orianna, petulantly; “nor do I believe exactly 
in your alleged motive for the walk.” 

“Indeed, Orianna, you may believe me,” returned 
Emma, gently. “Iam very sorry to have displeased 
you, and had I thought that Wylde’s accompanying 
me would have done so—” 

“ Ha, ha!” broke in Orianna, scornfully, ‘ that’s 
extremely good! What care I whom Wylde accom- 
panies, where he goes, or what he does?” 

“A slight breeze stirring,” whispered Mr. Kates to 
Wylde; “I'll leave you to appease the storm, whilst 
I slip out to tei Mrs. Leslie how anxiously you will 
await her—at twelve.” 

“You are not angry with me, then?” pursued 
Emma. 

“ Not I, indeed,” answered Orianna, pettishly. 

“ Nor with Wylde?” 

“*T’ll answer for that,” said Wylde, coming between 
them, whilst Mr. Kates quietly bowed, and withdrew. 
“Why, Orianna, what is amiss?” 

“ Nothing,” responded Orianna; and her voice was 
quite in contrast with her former tone. ‘I was 
merely expostulating with Emme on the fully of toil- 
ing down to that dirty village.” 

“Jt was no toil, Orianna,” said Emma. 

“We had a very lovely walk,” added Wylde; “ be- 
sides, we went to comfort poor old Widow Jenkins, 
and see if she required anything.” 

“1 think, if people want charity,’’ rejoined Orian- 
na, ‘the least they can do is to come for it.” 

‘You forget, Orianna,” answered Emma, gently; 
“ she is bed-ridden.” 

“Come, come, Orianna,” interposed Wylde; “ you 
do not mean what you say. Something has ruffled 
your temper this morning.” 

“That is an impertinence, Mr. Hardinge.” 

“No, it is not,” laughed Wylde; ‘‘and now Iam 
sure you are out of temper, if you call me My. Har- 
dinge. If I did not love you so much, that would be 
enough to put me out or temper, toc; but come, Ori- 
anna, call me Wylde, and give me your hand, and let 
us forget all this nonsense.” 

“ Willingly, dear Wylde,” cried Orianna, becoming 
quite radiant, and placing her shapely hand in his. 
“But Emma knew that 1 wanted you to ride over to 
Winchendon with me, and I was naturally a little 
vexed when I found she had taken you elsewhere.” 

“Why, Orianna,” remonstrated Emma; ‘I asked 
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you if you were going to Winchendon, and you said, 
‘no, your head ached.’ ” 

“ Yes,” returned Orianna, ‘‘ when I saw Wylde in 
the garden, ready to accompany you.” 

“You are wrong, my pretty Orianna,” joined in 
Wylde. “I had just ordered the carriage around, 
when I sent Emma to see if you were ready, and 
finding that you declined going, I was only too glad 
of a companion for a walk.” He took out his watch, 
and glanced at it—it wanted quarter to twelve. He 
must give Mrs. Leslie time to get rid of the girls. “I 
have a couple of letters to write,” he continued, by 
way of an excuse, “‘ and I cannot choose a better time 
than when there is a slight cloud on my dear Orian- 
na’s brow. I know it will clear off long before I have 
finished them. So farewell, ladies, for the present. 
After luncheon we will have a pleasant ride together, 
and you shall have the direction of it, Orianna, to 
make amends for your disappointment this morning. 
So again, dears, farewell for an hour.” And Wylde 
quitted the room. 

“You are not angry with me, Orianna?” asked 
Emma, as she perceived the gloom gather again upon 
her companion’s brow at Wylde’s departure. 

“T said just now that I was not, I believe,” return- 
ed Orianna, testily; ‘‘ what more do you wish?” 

“ Nothing but the least little smile to assure me of 
it,” pleaded Emma. 

“0, 1 thought you might want an apology, perhaps, 
for what I have said.” 

“You are very unkind, Orianna. You have said 
nothing—it was all my.fault, and I am very sorry 
that I took Wylde into the village at all.” 

“It’s all nonsense,” snarled Orianna; “ let us talk 
no more about it.” 

Mrs. Leslie came bustling into the apartment, over- 
anxious about her appointment with Wylde. 

“Now, girls, girls!” she cried; ‘what are you 
idling here for? Orianna, have you had your piano 
practice this morning?” 

“No, mama; and in addition, I do not intend to 
have it,” answered Orianna, with the insolence of a 
spoiled child. 

“‘ Nay, my dear, do as you like, of course; and you, 
Emma-—is that ottoman embroidery done yet?” 

“No, aunt; I have not worked at it this morning 
—I have been with Wylde to the village.” 

“Dear me!’ cried Mrs. Leslie, sharply, “what a 
strange thing it is that girls will go gadding about, 
wasting their time in idleness and chatting, instead 
of trying to make themselves useful. Mind, I shall 
expect it finished to-day.” 

“T wi!l go and work at it at once, aunt,” responded 
Emma, cheerfully, “and I promise you I will finish 
it to-day.” So saying, Emma withdrew, to make 
good her promise. 

“Now, Orianna,” said Mrs. Leslie, * go away at 
once, somewhere; I expect Wylde here directly, on a 
little matter concerning you, you sly rogue!” 

“1 know of no matter in which Wylde—” 

“Ono! it would not be proper for you to know—or 
at least highly improper for you to admit it, if you 
did. But go at once, he will be here directly.” 

“Very well, mama,” said Orianna, languidly obey- 
ing her mother’s request; ‘I can have no possible 
desire to interrupt your interview, whatever its na- 
ture may be.” 

Mrs. Leslie looked at her watch when she found 
herself alone—it wanted one minute to twelve. At 
last, then, the hour had arrived for the consumma- 

tion of her dearest hopes. She should see her dar- 
ling Orianna affianced to an admirable young man, 
who had ten thousand a year. What could a mother 
desire more for a child?—handsome, accomplished, 
spotless in character, liberal disposition, and—ten 
thousand a year! 

Punctual to the moment, Wylde Hardinge came 
into the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TWELVE O'CLOCK. 


“WELL, Wylde, you see I am punctual,” remarked 
Mrs. Leslie, pleasantly. 
* You are kind and considerate, dear madam,” re- 
turned Wylde, ‘‘as you ever are.” 
“And now, what is this important secret, my dear 
Wylde?” 
* You may say secret, with truth, madam; for I 
believe I have discovered the grand secret, namely— 
the means of obtaining life-long happiness; and yet 
its attainment will depend mainly upon you.” 
‘ Be assured, then, my dear boy, that your happi- 
ness is certain.” 
“And yet it seems the height of assurance, after 
the manifold favors I have received at your hands, to 
ask another, incomparably the greatest you have 
granted or could grant.” 
“ Be at ease, Wylde; it must indeed be a great fa- 
vor, if it be greater than your merits deserve, or my 
love can grant; so speak freely.” 
** You know that from childhood I have been bless- 
ed with the society of the two dearest girls in the 
world! I long loved them both as sisters, but of late 
I have found out that I lovc one better than a 
sister.” 
* Well, Wylde, that is but natural.” 
“And therefore I ventured to hope I might induce 
that one to become my wife.” 
“And have succeeded, I apprehend.” 
‘I trust so, madam; I ought perhaps to have ob- 
tained your sanction, before I made the attempt,” 
**You were pretty easy on that head, I fancy, Mr. 
Slyboots!”” 


only three hundred a year, I feared you might con- 


*T confess, madam, I did not look for any serious 


sider my seeking a wife a little premature.” 

Mrs. Leslie became impressed with a sudden idea— 
the offer was as good as made, why not tell him the 
amount of his resources? It would look so frank and 
confiding. 

“You are silent, madam; was I right in thinking 
that consideration wonkd make you hesitate?” 
“Ono, no, Wylde!” she hastened tosay. ‘ Were 
you without any other possession than your merit, I 
would cheerfully give my consent, but there’s a little 
secret I must whisper to you; you are not 80 poor as 
you fancy. I must say no more—Mr. Kates will give 
you all details; but you are master of a pretty 
fortune.” 

‘You surprise me, madam; but I rejoice at the 
news, for the dear sake of her whose lot I look to 
link with mine. For myself, I covet nothing beyond 
her love; but were I master of a prince’s revenue, 1 
would gladly lay it all down at the feet of my darling 
Emma.” 

Mrs. Leslie, who had been lounging gracefully in 
an easy-chair, sprang to her feet as if she had been 
shot. 

“Emma?” she reiterated, in great astonishment. 
“Yes, madam. Why this surprise? Itis Emma 
I love—Emma I ask for. Did you not understand 
me?” 

“No sir!” returned Mrs. Leslie, tartly; ‘and if I 
understand you now, be sure you shall never have 
my consent to marrying that artful, designing 
girl.” 

Wylde looked blank—it was his turn to be sur- 
prised. 

“ Madam,” he remonstrated, “if I have incurred 
your displeasure—though wherefore, I am ata loss to 
guess—do not include in that displeasure one whose 
innocence of offence is as great as my ignorance of it. 
Emma is—” 

“T will not hear her name, sir!” interrupted Mrs. 
Leslie, angered beyond the power of restraint. ‘ You 
and she have conspired to insult me, and to humili- 
ate my daughter.” 

“At least, madam, let me understand the charge 
against me. AsI live, I am in utter ignorance of 
your meaning.” 

“O, well-assumed, sir! Do you deny that you have 
striven, by your behaviour, to induce the belief that 
you were attached to my daughter?” 

“If my behaviour could have borne the interpreta- 
tion of anything beyond the most sincere and broth- 
erly attachment to Miss Leslie—” 

“Absurd! The whole household—Mr. Kates aud 
myself, have remarked it; and now, it seems, you 
used her only as a cloak, to conceal your real inten- 
tions upon that cunning girl, Emma.” 

“Madam,” rejoined Wylde, looking hurt, ‘‘ you 
distress as much as you surprise me by this language. 
I have always treated Miss Leslie, I trust, with pro- 
found respect; and, indeed, any one who treated ber 
otherwise, should dearly account for.it to me!” 


“‘ Words—words!”” responded the irate mother. 
“ But I have been rightly served! By treating a de- 
pendant as my own child, the serpent I have warm- 
ed has turned and stung me! As for you, sir, I can 
wish you no worse fate than your conduct and choice 
of a wife will inevitably entail upon you; but for that 


Mrs. Leslie flounced out of the room. 
Wylde was utterly bewildered and amazed. He 
could not imagine what had brought about such a 
misunderstanding. He had surely never given Ori- 
anna any reason to think herself the object of his ad- 
vances. It was true that he had been guarded in his 
addresses to Emma; she was so timid, and so fearful 
of being the object of notice, perhaps of ridicule, that 
he did so in deference to her feelings. In the midst 
of these cogitations, Mr. Kates entered the apartment. 
“My dear sir,” cried Wylde, “ you never came 
more seasonably !”” 
“Why, what now? You don’t mean to say she re- 
fused you her daughter’s hand?” 
“Confound it! Are you, too, possessed with that 
ridiculous misconception? I did not want her dangh- 
ter, and did not ask tor her daughter—it was Emma 
whom I—” 
“Emma!” interrupted Mr. Kates, grasping Wylde 
warmly by the hand. ‘My dear Wylde, I am de- 
lighted—and, at the same time, I’m very sorry; you 
have done a very rash thing. Do you not see that you 
have made two implacable enemies? Mrs. Leslie 
never dreamed of Emma’s being preferred to her 
cousin, and the disappointment is proportionately 
heavy; besides, I must tell you now, your position is 
not such as you believe.” 

“Mrs. Leslie dropped a hint to that effect. 
me what are my prospects.” 

“Prospects? Your present possessions, you mean, 
Your father very wisely ordered that you were to be 
kept in ignorance of the fortune you were heir to, in 
order that you might not waste your minority, but 
apply it to such studies as you fancicd were to procure 
you a livelihood. You are master, Wylde, of ten 
thousand a year,” Wylde drew a long breath of sur- 
prise and satisfaction. ‘So, you see, Mrs. Leslie is 


Tell 


daughter.” 
* Surely, she has no such mercenary ideas?” 
“All mothers are mercenary, more or less,” re- 
sponded Mr. Kates, drily. 


girl—I will go to work a quick way with her.” And I cannot bear it!” 


naturally vexed at losing such a match for her 


“IT care not fur the money,” cried Wylde, with all 
the recklessness of youth; “* with Emma for my wife, 


CHAPTER V. 
MORE TROUBLE. 


LEAVING Mr. Kates, Wylde ascended to his own 
room. Ashe passed Emma’s chamber, he thought 
he heard the sound of weeping. He knocked at the 
door, and she opened it. He was not mistaken—her 
eyes were red and swollen with tears. 

“Dear Emma,” he cricd, anxiously, “ what has 
distressed you in this manner?” 

“O Wylde,” sobbed Emma, ‘ Mrs. Leslie has been 
saying the most unkind, unjust and cruel things to 
me—charging me with deceit, ingratitude, and all 
other unutterable baseness.” 

“Never heed her, dear,” responded Wylde, sooth- 
ingly; “she has been laboring under strange misap- 
prehension, and in her sudden recovery from it, ut- 
ters unconsidered words, which she will be sorry for 
to-morrow.” 

* Wylde, in one charge she was correct—we have 
been guilty of deceit, by concealing our love.” 

“A deceit that wronged no one, concerned no one— 
and therefore an innocent deceit. But never mind, 
we will go to Mrs. Leslie very penitently to-morrow, 
and my word on it, she will forgive us.” 
“To-morrow, Wylde, I shall be far, fur from here.” 
“Emma!” 

“It must be so, dear Wylde; after the words aunt 
spoke to me, I cannot pass another night beneath her 
roof, if indeed sic would permit me.” 

“Why, what on earth do you mean, Emma?” 

“ What I say, Wylde. Mrs. Leslie so clearly made 
me understand that I had outstaid my welcome, that 
within an hour I quit this house forever.” 

“Dear Emma, is not this arash resolve? We have 
received so much kindness from Mrs. Leslie, that I 
could forgive her this outbreak. But it shall be as 
you wish—I will secure a place for you, till we are 
married, and then—”’ 

“O Wylde—forget that you ever asked me to be 
your wife; forget that I ever promised to become so 
—it can never be!” 

“ Emma, are you crazed?” cried Wylde, aghast. 

* No, Wylde—sane and sad enough; but I owe too 
much to my aunt for the past, to put my own feelings 
in comparison with her happiness for the future.” 
*O Emma! but my happiness—is that nothing to 
you 9” 

“Wylde, you know how dear you are tome—Heaven 
and myself only know the pain I suffer in parting 
from you; but my duty is so clear.” 
“Emma—Emma! talk not of your duty; is it your 
duty to thus throw away your own happiness, and 
darken all my future, because of a silly misapprehen- 
sion, and a few bitter words spoken on account of 
it?” . 
“It would seem not, indeed; but I feel that as I 
have been the cause of so much distress to one who 
has ever treated me with so much goodness—me, a 
penniless orphan—” 
“ Penniless, Emma, no longer, if you will but share 
my fortune! Iam rich, rich beyond—” 
“T know it, Wylde; and perhaps it is not all duty 
that urges me on—pride may have its wicked part in 
it. Mrs. Leslie taunted me with the fact, hinting 
that I heard it, or had guessed it, and had schemed 
to win a wealthy husband! O Wylde—it is so bitter, 


** You know it to be false, Emma.” 
“T do, but others will not. No, no, Wylde, my 
heart may break, or time may heal it, I know not 
which, but my course is taken; I must leave you, 
and forever!” 
“Emma! Emma!’ he cried, despairingly. 
“Do not make my pain greater, by showing me 
your own, dear Wylde,” she continued, sadly but 
resolutely; “the last favor I will ask you, is to give 
this note, which I have just written, to my aunt, 
confessing my fault for having in secret encouraged 
your love, and begging her to pardon one she will 
never see again; and now, Wylde, furewell; may you 
be happy with some happier girl than I.” 
*OEmma! will nothing move you?” 
“Tf your first entreaty could not, all the world could 
not! Good-by, Wylde!” 
“At least tell me where you are going?” he urged. 
“To what end? But I will tell you—to Boston— 
beyond that, I know no more than you.” 
** Then let me go with you?” 
“O Wylde—can you ask that?’ 
‘“ No—no; but, dearest Emma, I cannot part with 
you!” 
** Wylde! Wylde! It must be so!” Her courage 
almost seemed to fail her. ‘ Forget me—dear, dear 
Wylde, once more—tarewell, forever!” 
Her lips were pressed to his forehead, as he stood, 
statue-like, stunned by her words, then she drew 
quickly back, closed her door, and he heard the key 
turn in the lock. It was the knell to all his hopes— 
there was to be no other appeal. 
Emma did not come down to dinner, and when the 
maid went to her room to call her, she found it vacant. 
Emma was gone. Wylde Hardinge had found a for- 
tune, but he had lost his love. 





CHAPTER VI. 


CHANGES, 


— = = Sr Eo TTT TS 
Wylde Hardinge was also in Boston, and reports did 
not speak very favorably of his proceedings. He was 
sail to have given himself up to a life of wild dissi- 
pation and reckless extravagance, and there were not 
a few who prophesied that the fortune he had inher- 
ited would soon become the prey of sharpers. His 
most intimate acquaintance was a professional gam- 
bler, known by the name of Dexter Spade. 

Let us look in upon Wylde at his chambers, as he 
and his friend Spade returned from one of their 
nightly orgies. It is about ten o’clock in the morning, 
and a bottle of champagne is on the table before them. 
Wylde looks flushed and feverish, and fills the glasses 
with an unsteady hand. There is a note lying upon 
the table, awaiting his notice. Wylde takes it 
up. 
“‘ What’s here, I wonder?” he says, as he opens it, 

and reads; “ ‘ Dear Wylde—We are in town—come 

and see us. Ever yours, ELENORE BOODEN.’ O my 

precious Mrs. Leslie that was. Hem! I wish Booden 

joy of his Elenore!” 

“A very fine woman, Mrs. Booden,” observes Spade, 

as he sips his wine leisurely. 

“Very; but what is that to you, or me either? My 

precions friend, you are leading me to the devilin a 

canter.” 

“Ah, you go in a willing canter,” smiles Spade. 

* You use the cards and dice a little too much. You 

lost three thousand last night.” 

“And you won it, so you have no reasen to grum- 
ble. But who cares? I wish every penny I have 
were gone. .A pestilence on the accursed money! 

thiough that yellow devil, gold, I lost the dearest 
hopes of my life; it has destroyed my past, is destroy- 
ing my present, and will destroy my future. No, it 
can’t, for I shan’t have any left!’ All this in a reck- 
less tone, and drinking freely. ‘‘ I wish to Heaven I 
never had a shilling;.then the girl I didn’t want 
wouldn’t have wanted me, and the girl I did want 
would have had me. Spade, I have got a brilliant 
idea.” 

“Delighted to hear it,’ exclaimed the impassible 
Spade. 

“Yes; what do you think? Hang and confound 
me, if I don’t propose to Orianna Leslie! Yes, I loved 
her once—I loved two girls, and it’s quite clear to me 
I made choice of the wrong one. O, it will be a su- 
perb revenge! Vlidoit! I'll go at once; you call 
for me when I have been there about an hour—it will 
be an excuse for me to get away.” 

Pretty well primed with champagne, Wylde started 
at once for the residence of Mrs. Booden. The ser- 
vant took his card, informed him that the ladies were 
dressing, and ushered him into the parlor. It was 
already occupied by a young lady, plainly attired, and 
holding a paper box, evidently a milliner. She arose 
at his entrance, and the recognition was instant and 
mutual. 

“Here, and thus?” cried Wylde, in utter surprise. 
“Emma, have I found you at last?” 

She was greatly agitated, placed the box upon the 
table beside her, as a pretence to grasp it for support, 
whilst her cheek paled and her lip quivered. 

“T little thought to meet you here,” she faltered. 
“Tt wasa cruel chance that threw you across my 
path.” 

‘“* What mean these words—have you forgotten the 
past?” 

“T have forgotten nothing. O Wylde, if you ever 
loved me, leave me. 1 am happy—contented; our 
farewell was spoken many months since. I will not 
say it did not pain me bitterly, but it is past and 
irrevocable.” 

“ Emma, how is it I see you here, in this capacity?” 


“T do not blush at it—it is honest. 1 earn my liv- 
ing—am beholden to none. I am thankful and at 
rest. O, let me go!” 

She would have quitted the room, but he detained 
her. 

“Emma, dear Emma! I again offer you my home, 
my hand and heart.” 

“ Wylde Hardinge, our positions are now as they 
were then—you are rich and prosperous, I poor and 
struggling. I can bear my own lot—I could not bear 
to link yours to it.” 

“Psha! are you not all that man could wish— 
beautiful, amiable, accomplished—” 

“And a beggar!” 

‘1 will raise you to my position.” é 

“ The world would say I brought you down to mine. 
No! once more, farewell! If I were seen here with 
you—I implore you to let me go!” 

“Never! but with me!” he answered, with deter- 
mination. 

It wasa fearful struggle, but she was not to be 
swerved from the course she had chosen. Let her 
heart bleed as it might, he must not be sacrificed. 
There was but one way to put an end to his importu- 
nity. She adopted it. 

** Would you have me speak more plainly?” she 
asked. 

** Yes—to be understood.” 

“Hear, then! I refused you once with bitter scorn 
—I refuse you now with bitterer shame!” 

* Shame?” 

“Ay, shame! Ask me not how; but I have heard 
of your evil courses, your recklessness, and your riot 
—your wicked and shameless life.” 

“Enough, Miss Willmot,” returned Wylde, haugh- 

















opposition; but when I considered my position, with 


it come from what quarter it may!” 


I should be content with the sum I have already had 
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“Indeed it is. You may wonder how I knew it, 
but you cannot deny it. Once more, let me pass.” 

“You will find my pride, madam, equal to your 
own. You have scorned, humiliated me; but it is 
for the last time—pass on.” And he drew coldly 
aside. 

She paused at the door, saying gently; 

“ Wylde!” 

“Miss Willmot?”’ he answered, coolly. 

“Before we part, will you—O, pray do—take the 
poor counsel of your once dear Emma?” 

“ Pray, say on; mock me now!” he cried, bitterly. 

“Ono: but I would pray you by all the memory of 
the past, forego the ruinous course you are pursuing, 
be as you ever were—as you were meant to be—pure! 
good! honorable!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he answered, laughing wildly, 
“what I once was, I never will be again. I am bad 
now—a reckless, profligate reprobate. I will be 
worse, mind you, worse! 1 will exhaust every sin to 
the dregs, and then invent new ones; and be it your 
comfort to know that you have driven me to it.” 

“OQ Wylde! Wylde!” she cried, reproachfully, 
“have pity on yourself, and remember there is one 
who will always love and pray for you as a sister.” 
She was gone. 





CHAPTER VII. 


WYLDE PROPOSER, 


Wype’s bitter reflections were disturbed by the 
entrance of Mrs. Booden (as we must now call Mrs. 
Leslie) and Orianna. They greeted him in the 
warmest manner. 

“But bless me!” cried Mrs. Booden, when the 
compliments of the day were exchanged, “ they told 
me the milliner was here.” 

“She has been here, mama,” answered Orianna; 
“here is her box of patterns.” 

“O yes,” said Wylde; “there was a young woman 
here when I came in. I probably frightened her 


away.” 
“T can scarcely believe that,” returned Mrs, 
Booden. ‘ You are looking remarkably well; isn’t 


he, Orianna?” 

“Remarkably well!” echoed Orianna. 

“Yes, my pretty Orianna,” responded Wylde, gal- 
lantly, ‘the anticipation of a pleasure generally 
freshens one up a little.” 

“Tm sure it’s a wonder, considering the terrible 
life you lead,” said Mrs. Booden, with affected 
solicitude. 

“T am going to lead it no longer, madam. 
about to get married.” 

“ Marricd!”’ repeated both the ladies in a breath, 
and the information seemed equally distasteful to 
either. 

“I wish you joy, Mr. Hardinge,” continued Mrs. 
Booden, in a very frigid manner. 

“And I am sure I do,” added Orianna, in a manner 
just as refrigerating. 

“That is, I believe so,” pursued Wylde. “I have 
got my own consent—I only want to get the lady’s.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Booden, “ you have not asked 
her?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Is she very pretty?” asked Orianna, curiously. 

“ Would you like to know?” 

“O, dearly!” 

“Then look in that glass and judge for yourself.” 

The countenances of the ladies changed wonder- 
fully at this information. 

* What! my dear Wylde,” exclaimed Mrs. Booden, 
“you surprise me.” 

“Really, Wylde,” simpered Orianna, “ it’s a shame 
to take ote in that way.” 

“Not at all,” said Wylde. ‘I positively believe 
I’ve been in love with you for a long while, ever 
since I can remember, in fact; but somehow I’ve 
only just found it out; so if you will accept my hand 
—ahem! You'll excuse it being a little shaky—ex- 
citement, you know, and all that.” 

“My dear Wylde,” said Mrs. Booden, “ this is so 
sudden, you can hardly expect an answer at once.” 

“T am really so confused,” joined in Orianna, 
“that I must ask a short time to recover myself.” 

“ By all means,” responded Wylde. “I’m the last 
man in the world to hurry a lady.” 

At this moment they were interrupted by the ser- 
vant, who informed Wylde that a gentleman, by the 
name of Spade, was at the door, and wished to see 
him upon important business. 

“Gad!” exclaimed Wylde, “1 had forgotten him. 
You will excuse me, ladies?” 

“Certainly,” answered Mrs. Booden, “I think I 
can answer for dear Orianna,” she added, in a whis- 
per. ‘Can you call again in an hour?” 

“By all means. Adieu, ladies, for an hour.’ And 
Wylde withdrew, not altogether pleased with the 

course he was pursuing, and remarkably indifferent 
whether “dear Orianna” accepted him or not. 
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Scarcely was he gone than Emma Willmot, who 
had been watching for his departure in the corner 
apothecary shop, ascended the steps and rang the | 
bell. She was at once ushered into the presence of 
Mrs. Booden and Orianna. And then took place an- 
other recognition, as startling and as trying as the 
one she had encountered with Wylde Hardinge. 

“Emma!” ejaculated Mrs. Booden and Orianna, 
in the same breath. 

**Good heavens!” cried Emma, “ Mrs. Leslie!” 

“So,” said Mrs. Booden, complacently, “ you have 
returned at last, Miss Emma?” 

“I came to bring some patterns for Mrs. Bood n, 
mnadam,” returned Emma, with composure, 

“ You! patterns!” screamed Mrs. Booden. “I am 
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“Indeed it is. You may wonder how I knew it, 
but you cannot deny it. Once more, let me pass.” 

“You will find my pride, madam, equal to your 
own. You have scorned, humiliated me; but it is 
for the last time—pass on.” And he drew coldly 
aside. 

She paused at the door, saying gently: 

“Wylde!” 

“Miss Willmot?” he answered, coolly. 

‘Before we part, will you—O, pray do—take the 
poor counsel of your once dear Emma?” 

“Pray, say on; mock me now!” he cried, bitterly. 

“Ono: but I would pray you by all the memory of 
the past, forego the ruinous course you are pursuing, 
be as you ever were—as you were meant to be—pure! 
good! honorable!’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he answered, laughing wildly, 
“what I once was, I never will be again. I am bad 
now—a reckless, profligate reprobate. I will be 
worse, mind you, worse! I will exhaust every sin to 
the dregs, and then invent new ones; and be it your 
comfort to know that you have driven me to it.” 

“OQ Wyide! Wylde!” she cried, reproachfully, 
“have pity on yourself, and remember there is one 
who will always love and pray fur you as a sister.” 

She was gone. 





CHAPTER VII. 
WYLDE PROPOSES, 


WYLpe’s bitter reflections were disturbed by the 
entrance of Mrs. Booden (as we must now call Mrs. 
Leslie) and Orianna. They greeted him in the 
warmest manner. i 

“But bless me!” cried Mrs. Booden, when the 
compliments of the day were exchanged, “ they tuld 
me the milliner was here.” 

“She has been here, mama,’ answered Orianna; 
“here is her box of patterns.” 

*O yes,” said Wylde; “there was a young woman 
here when I came in. I probably frightened her 
away.” 

“T can scarcely believe that,” returned Mrs. 
Booden. ‘You are looking remarkably well; isn’t 
he, Orianna?” 5 

“Remarkably well!” echoed Orianna. 

“Yes, my pretty Orianna,” responded Wylde, gal- 
lantly, ‘‘the anticipation of a pleasure generally 
freshens one up a little.” 

“I’m sure it’s a wonder, considering the terrible 
life you lead,” said Mrs. Booden, with affected 
solicitude. 

“T am going to lead it no longer, madam. I am 
about to get married.” 

Married!” repeated both the ladies in a breath, 
and the infurmation seemed equally distasteful to 
either. 

“I wish you joy, Mr. Hardinge,” continued Mrs. 
Booden, in a very frigid manner. 

“And 1 am sure I do,” added Orianna, in a manner 
just as refrigerating. 

“That is, I believe so,” pursued Wylde. ‘TI have 
got my own consent—I only want to get the lady’s.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Booden, “ you have not asked 
her?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Ts she very pretty?” asked Orianna, curiously. 

“Would you like to know?” 

**O, dearly!” 

“Then look in that glass and judge for yourself.” 

The countenances of the ladies changed wonder- 
fully at this information. 

* What! my dear Wylde,” exclaimed Mrs. Booden, 
“you surprise me.” 

“Really, Wylde,” simpered Orianna, “ it’s a shame 
to take otie in that way.” 

“Not at all,” said Wylde. ‘I positively believe 
I’ve been in love with you for a long while, ever 
since I can remember, in fact; but somehow I’ve 
only just found it out; so if you will accept my hand 
—ahem! You'll excuse it being a little shaky—ex- 
citement, you know, and all that.” 

“My dear Wylde,” said Mrs, Booden, “ this is so 
sudden, you can hardly expect an answer at once.” 

“T am really so confused,” joined in Orianna, 
“that I must ask a short time to recover myself.” 

“ By all means,” responded Wylde. ‘I’m the last 
man in the world to hurry a lady.” 

At this moment they were interrupted by the ser- 
vant, who informed Wylde that a gentleman, by the 
name of Spade, was at the door, and wished to see 
him upon important business. 

“Gad!” exclaimed Wylde, “I had forgotten him. 
You will excuse me, ladies?” 

“Certainly,” answered Mrs. Booden. “I think I 
can answer for dear Orianna,” she added, in a whis- 
per. ‘Can you call again in an hour?” 

“By all means. Adieu, ladies, for an hour.” And 
Wylde withdrew, not altogether pleased with the 
course he was pursuing, and remarkably indifferent 
whether “dear Orianna” accepted him or not. 

Scarcely was he gone than Emma Willmot, who 
had been watching for his departure in the corner 
apothecary shop, ascended the steps and rang the 
bell. She was at once ushered into the presence of 
Mrs. Booden and Orianna. And then took place an- 
other recognition, as startling and as trying as the 
one she had encountered with Wylde Hardinge. 

“Emma!” ejaculated Mrs. Booden and Orianna, 
in the same breath. 

“Good heavens!” cried Emma, “ Mrs. Leslie!” 

“So,” said Mrs. Booden, complacently, “ you have 
returned at last, Miss Emma?” 

“T came to bring some patterns for Mrs. Booden, 
madam,” returned Emma, with composure. 

“ You! patterns!” screamed Mrs. Booden. “I am 








Mrs. Booden, wife of Daniel Booden, army con- 
tractor! and is my niece a milliner?” 

“If you were the wife of a duke, madam,” replied 
Emma, with dignity, “your niece must earn her 
bread; but be assured, had I known where I was 


coming, you would have been spared the humiliation.” | 


“This is a most degrading position—if Mr. Booden 
were to hear of it!” Mrs. B. looked horritied. 

“Neither Mr. Booden nor you, madam, need ever 
hear of me again. If you will be good enough to se- 
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lect your patterns, another young lady shall attend | 


you in future.” 

“Emma,” cried Orianna, “ this is positively shock- 
ing. I’m quite ashamed of you.” 

“ Are you, Orianna? I can bear that, so long as I 
am not ashamed of myself.’’ 

“Good gracious, child!” exclaimed Mrs. Booden, 
“what have you been doing with yourself for twelve 
months?” 

“Relying upon my own exertions, madam, and 
burdening no one.” 

“And, my stars, Emma!” cried Orianna, “ where 
are all your curls?” 

“T have something else to think about than my 
hair, Orianna. Will it please you, madam, to select 
your patterns? My time is not my own.” 

‘* Well, I must say,” observed Mrs. Booden, “ you 
have brought a shocking disgrace upon the family; 
but I suppose I must do something to assist you.” 

“ May Task you, madam, to forego any such inten- 


tion? 1 would accept assistance from no one, and of 


all people in the wide world, least of all from you!” 

“Well, you are the most ungrateful—” 

“No, madam; but I am independent.” 

“Ha! ha! I never heard of an independent milli- 
ner, unless she had some substantial assistance be- 
yond her earnings.” 

“T hope I do not understand you, madam, or I 
should know how to reply in a manner you would 
hardly like.” 

“Upon my word, you have a rare proud spirit!” 

“No, madam, not so; but I have spirit enough to 
defend my good name against evil and cruel sus- 
picions,” 

“I suppose you still hope to lure back your old 
sweetheart, Wylde Hardinge?” 

“T have no such hope, madam; more, I have no 
such desire.” 

“Tf you have any such hope, banish it at once. 
Mr. Hardinge has just proposed—” 

“Don’t, mama!” interrupted Orianna. 

She was not quite as worldly as her mother, and 
had some feeling left. But Mrs. Booden finished 
exultingly. 

* Has just proposed to my daughter.” 

Whatever may have been Emma’s feelings at this 
announcement, so maliciously made, she had com- 
mand enough over herself to keep them concealed. 

“TI wish them both joy,” she answered, calmly. 
“Can I go now?” 

“IT thought that would bring down your pride a 
degree or two,” cried Mrs. Booden, provoked at her 
calmness. 

“T have no pride, madam.” 

“T dare say, now, you could carry your stoicism so 
far as to stay and witness her acceptance of him.” 

“Pray mama—” again interrupted Orianna; but 
her mother silenced her with a look. 

“T could,” returned Emma, composedly; “ but my 
time is not my own.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mrs. Booden, spitefully. “I 
thought how it would be. You are ready tocry your 
eyes out, and want to go and do it.” 

‘To prove to you, madam,” returned Emma, with 
spirit, ‘‘ how false is the miserable opinion you have 
of your sister’s child, I will be present. Wylde Har- 
dinge has ceased to be anything to me, as 1 have 
ceased to be anything to him, or any of my family; 
therefore I will be present, since you wish it.” 

She went into the back parlor and commenced 
taking off her bonnet and cloak. 

“Did you ever know such a haughty, cold-blooded 
puss in your life?” asked Mrs. Booden, in an under- 
tone.” 

“But, mama, it was very wrong to ask her to 
stay; and it will make me feel so awkward, and 
Wylde, too.” 

** Fiddle-de-dee! don’t be a fool. He wanted her 
first, and if you must come after her, you may as well 
make them both pay for it.” 

* Poor Emma, I’m really sorry for her, although 
she doesn’t seem as if she cared for any pity. So—I 
suppose my fate is fixed at last; heigho? Well, ten 
thousand dollars a year is a very nice fortune to have 
the spending of.” 

The bell announced a visitor, and much to their 
surprise Mr. Kates was ushered in. He was soon in- 
formed of what was going forward, and was requested 
to remain and witness the betrothal, to which he 
readily consented. He was much surprised at tind- 
ing Emma there, and at once engaged her in conver- 
sation, making many anxious inquiries concerning 
her history for the past twelve months. It was easy 
enough to perceive that the old gentleman was rather 
partial to Emma; a circumstance that did not alto- 
gether please Orianna and her mother. 

Again the bell sounded. This time it was a gentle- 
man who declined giving his name, who wished to 
see Miss Leslie upon very particular business. Mrs. 
Booden was rather surprised at this request, and ap- 
pealed to Mr. Kates for advice. 

“See him, by all means,” said he, “It may be a 
matter of importance, as he says. Emma and I will 
retire into the back parlor here, you can close the 
doors, and then you, Orianna and the stranger can 
hold a cabinet council undisturbed.” 





This advice was acted upon, and the stranger ad- 
mitted. He remained about a quarter of an hour, 
and when he departed Mrs. Booden opened the fold- 
ing doors which separated the two parlors, beckoned 
to Mr. Kates, led him into a corner, and held quite 
an earnest conversation with him. His words did 
not seem to afford her much comfort or consolation, 


j and she left him to hold a whispered consultation 


with Orianna in another corner. It was very evident 
that something had occurred with which the ladies 
were not altogether pleased. 

In the midst of this mysterious excitement, the 
front door bell again sounded. This time it proved 
to be Wylde Hardinge, accompanied by his friend, 
Mr. Dexter Spade. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LOSING AND WINNING. 


“ComE along, Spade,” cried Wylde, jubilantly. 
“By the body of Bacchus, you sball witness my tri- 
umph! Ladies, allow me, this is my friend, Dexter 
Spade, Esquire—Spade, Mrs. Booden and daughter. 
Ladies, this black-bearded child of chance has broken 
the hearts of numbcrless young ladies, and now [ am 
going to break his if I can, by showing him a prize 
he cannot compete for.” 

“You seem in spirits, Mr. Hardinge,” remarked 
Mrs. Booden, a little tartly, as if not wholly pleased 
with his free and-easy-manner. 

“ Yes, I’ve just heard some bad news; that always 
puts me in good humor.” 

“ Very bad news?” 

“Well, pretty bad, but it’s nothing; a rascally 
agent of mine has made tracks with a few loose thou- 
sands, that’s all; but who cares? Now, my dearest 
Orianna, you need not hesitate to speak before this 
party; he is in my profoundest confidence. _Are you 
prepared to answer my—” He could not finish for 
astonishment as he perceived Mr. Kates and Emma 
issue from the back parlor. “Ah!” he cried, “why 
is that girl brought here to witness this?” 

“My dear Wylde,” interposed Mr. Kates, “don’t 
you know that this girl, as you call her, is our darling 
Emma?” 

“ Because she desired it.” 

It was Mrs. Booden that answered his question. 

“Ts that so, Miss Willmot?” asked Wylde, with 
an effort. 

“It is, sir,” murmured Emma. 

“Then, by heaven! you are the most extraordinary 
young woman I know.” Could it be possible that 
she could be so heartless and cold-blooded! and he 
had so loved her! All his scruples were over, now. 
“Be it so, dear Orianna,” he continued, “I repeat 
my offer, and await your answer.” 

“If I understand you rightly,” questioned Orianna, 
“you do me the distinguished honor of offering me 
your hand?” 

“Exactly so,” replied Wylde, briefly. 

“Then hear my answer, Wylde Hardinge. In days 
gone by, you bitterly galled my pride; you outraged 
me in a fashion that no woman ever forgives; you 
made me the mock and jest of the household. The 
hour of reprisal has arrived; your offer is your for- 
tune and yourself; and hear my answer. I reject 
both it and you with scorn and contempt!” 

An answer so different from what was expected, ex- 
cited various emotions in the breasts of the different 
hearers. 

“Ha! ha!” exclaimed Wylde, forcing a laugh to 
hide his chagrin and surprise, ‘‘my pretty terma- 
gant! So you really thought I meant it, did you? 
1 only made the offer in joke!” 

“The more abject and pitiful coward you!” re- 
turned Orianna, scornfully. ‘Go take the frag- 


ments of your broken fortunes and the shadow of 


your shattered frame to some less fastidious girl. 
Orianna Leslie is no fit match for a dissolute bank- 
rupt!”’ 

“A what?” cried Wylde, opening his eyes in 
surprise. 

“Tf you like the word better—beggar !” 

“Ha, ha! Who may have pleased your ears with 
that pretty tale?” 

**T have no seal upon my lips—your /riend, there, 
Mr. Spade.” ‘ 

“You?” exclaimed Wylde, turning in astonish- 
ment to that individual. 

‘My very dear friend, yes,” affirmed Mr. Spade, 
gently caressing his luxuriant whiskers. ‘ You said 
I was in your confidence; I am so—more than you 
think. What with losses at play, riotous living, 
mortgages you cannot redeem—your whole fortune is 
gone—save that sum in the agent’s hands; and that 
has gone with him.” 

“Scoundrel!” cried Wylde, furiously, *‘ this is your 
doing, then? You have preyed upon me the most. 
You shall answer this!” 

1 will,” rejoined Spade, coolly. 

“Be assured you shall! I see now, madam, the 
disinterested motive of your noble refusal. Ha, ha! 
who cares? I can laugh at you all. I thank Heaven 
I am a ruined man. My triends will all fall off—let 
them; who cares? I am now in the world alone.” 

“Not so, Wylde,” said Emma, as she advanced 
and laid her hand upon his arm, ‘' Hear me, and do 
not think me unmaidenly, I refused to share your 
good fortune, though you wooed me twice to do 80; 
let me wou you now, to suffer me to share your evil 
fortune. Whilst you were rich and prosperous, poor 
Emma was no fit helpmeet for you; now you are 
poor, friendless, deserted, if you will let her, she will 
be your fond friend, companion—twzife.” 

“O Emma! Emma!” exclaimed Wylde, as he 
clasped her to his heart, regardless of all. ‘ Angel! 








But no! never will I drag you along the thorny path 
I must tread!” 

“T will clear away tne thorns, Wylde, and strew 
our life-path with roses, yet,” was Emma’s answer. 

“Take her at her word, my dear boy,” cried Mr. 
Kates, rubbing his hands gleefully. ‘ Your money is 
safe enough, minus about tive thousand or so. The 
money that my well-paid /riends have eased you of 
is in my hands, and will be in yours to-day; but the 
hand you hold is of more yalue than all that fortune 
twenty times told.” 

Great was the astonishment of his listeners to hear 
these words, and deep was the mortification of the 
scheming mother and haughty daughter to tind that 
the prize had slipped through their fingers, after all. 

“My dear sir, will you be good enough to expound 
this riddle?” inquired Wylde, of Mr. Kates. 

“Certainly, my dear boy. The play is over now, 
and we have come to a happy denouement. I have 
watched you from the evil beginning to the happy 
end. I suffered you to drain the intoxicating cup of 
pleasure, that you might discover how dull and 
insipid the draught really is. For your fortune— 
saving what you yourself have expended—it is un- 
touched. I persuaded our friend, Mr. Spade, here, 
to win all your money, and pay it over to me, for a 
certain compensation. I herewith tender him my 
thanks, for the successful manner in which he fleeced 
you.” 

Mr. Spade laid his hand upon his waistcoat and 
bowed profoundly. 

“Your agent,” continued Mr. Kates, “ was also in 
my employ. I hired him tu put your money in my 
hands and abdscond. te has not gone far—only to 
Chelsea Beach. Not badly planned, was it, eh?” 
And the old gentleman chuckled to himself, and had 
a good time over it generally. 

‘““How can ascamp such as I have been deserve so 
much happiness?” asked Wylde. ‘ Dearest Emma, 
you will not recall your promise, now that I am rich 
again?” 

“No, Wylde,” answered Emma, “ it is too late now; 
rich or poor, I am yours, now and forever!” 

And so Wylde Hardinge had his love and his 
fortune after all. 





DEATHS OF ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 

William the Conqueror died from enormous fat, 
from drink, and from the violence of his passions, 

William Rufus died the death of the poor stags that 
he hunted. 

Henry the First died of gluttony. 

Henry the Second died ofa broken heart, occasioned 
by the bad conduct of his children. 

Richard Coeur de Lion died like the animal from 
which his heart was named, by an arrow from an 
archer. 


John died, nobody knows how, but it is said of ‘ 
chagrin, which, we suppose, is another term for a | 


dose of hellebore. 


death. 

Edward the First is likewise said to have died of a 
“natural sickness,” a sickness which it would puzzle 
all the college of physicians to denominate. 

Edward the Second was most barbarously and in- 
decently murdered by ruffians employed by his own 
mother and her paramour. 

Edward the Third died of dotage, and Richard the 
Second of starvation, the very reverse of George the 
Fourth. 

Henry the Fourth is said to have died “of fits 
caused by uneasiness,” and uneasiness in palaces in 
those times was a very common complaint. 

Henry the Fifth is said to have died “of a painful 
affliction, prematurely!’ This is a courtly phrase 
for getting rid of a king. 

Henry the Sixth died in prison, by means known 
then only to his jailor, and known now only to 
Heaven. 

Edward the Fifth was strangled in the tower, by 
his uncle, Richard the Tiird. 

Richard the Third was killed in battle. 

Henry the Seventh wasted away as a miser ought 
to do, and Henry the Eigi:th died of carbuncles, fat 
and fury, whilst Edward the Sixth died of a decline. 

Queen Mary is said to have died of “a broken 
heart,” whereas she died of a surfeit, from eating too 
much of black puddings. 

Old Queen Bess is said to have died of melancholy, 
from having sacriticed Essex to his enemies. 

James the First died of drinking, and of the effects 
of a nameless vice. 

Charles the First died a righteous death, on the 
scaffold, and Charles the Second died suddenly, it is 
said of apoplexy. : 

William the Third died from consumptive habits 
of body, and from the stumbling of his horse. 

Queen Anne died from her attachment to “ strong 
water,” or, in other words, from drunkenness, which 
the physicians politely called the dropsy. 

George the First died of drunkenness, which his 
physicians as politely called an apoplectic fit. 

George the Second died by a rupture of the heart, 
which the periodicals of that day termed a visitation 
of God. It is the only instance in which God ever 
touched his heart. 

George the Third died as he had lived—a madman. 
Throughout life, he was at least a consistent monarch. 

George the Fourth died of gluttony and drunken- 
ness. ’ 

William the Fourth die! amidst the sympathies of 
his subjects. 





The principal cause of the sufferings of men lies in 
intellectual and moral weakness. 


Henry the Third is said to have died a natural | 
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THE GOVERNESS. 





Annan PAAR AAA 


BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 


WE were very poor, mother and Jane and I; and 
there seemed no way of bettering our condition, 
unless I could earn something by teaching. I tried 
to get the village school near us; I thought I should 
succeed, for I was acknowledged to be the best scholar 
of all who applied, but Sarah Wells obtained the 
school, through her father’s influence. It seemed 
hard, and was very discouraging, when I needed the 
little salary so much, and Sarah was in no need at 
all, When I told my mother, she answered, “ ‘To 
him that hath shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundantly, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he seemeth to have.’” 
She said no more, and we still struggled on, trying to 
help ourselves, trying to tind the means of earning 
something, but with no success. 

In this state of things, I happened to meet with an 
advertisement for a governess. The situation was in 
the country, at a distance of nearly two hundred 
miles, and I knew scarcely anything of the place, the 
people, or what would be required of the applicant ; 
but I would do almost anything, or go almost any- 
where, to relieve the distress of my family, which had 
now become so great that this poor chance seemed to 
me somewhat as the well in the wilderness must have 
done to the outcast Hagar. I hastened to answer the 
advertisement, though with little expectation that 
my answer would receive notice. I hardly dared 
hope so much for fear of disappointment; still I found 
myself resting many a kind and pleasant plan upon 
the possibility of my guod fortune in obtaining the 
situation. If I obtained it, how soon would I pay off 
the debt that troubled my mother so much; and she 
should have a warmer shawl and a set of furs; she 
should have an easy-chair, too; and Jane should go 
to school and prepare herself to be a governess. 1 
wondered how George would feel at parting with me, 
and whether I should miss him much. 

George was my lover. He was a neighbor’s son, 
and we had grown up together, and had always béen 
the best of friends. A year before 1 had promised to 
be his wife. But he was nearly as poor as myself. 
His mother was a widow like mine, and he had only 
the small wages of a merchant’s clerk in the village. 
So there was little prospect of our marriage; still we 
talked about it, made plans for it, and were happier 
fur the distant hope of it. I feared that he would 
miss me sadly, for he was deeply attached to me, and 
my absence would leave him lonely. I should be in 
new scenes, engrossed with new duties; besides, | 
was not so bound up in him as he in me. 

In a few days, a letter came forme. Myapplication 
had been considered, my references were satisfactory. 
I was to enter upon the duties of governess tu three 
young children, at a liberal salary, on the opening of 
the coming month. What success! What wonderful 
good fortune was mine! My salary would make me 
rich. Such a benetactor as lL could be! My dreams 
would be more than realized. No more of that 
pinching economy which had so often seemed like a 
moral thumb-screw. No more of that severe seit- 
denial which was like heart-starvation! 

But the gladness of my mother and sister in my 
good fortune was soon fullowed by deep pain at the 
thought of being parted from me. I had been their 
stay and support, their adviser and comforter, and 
they looked upon my absence from them as a be- 
reavement. It was touching to see George’s pale face 
and tremulous lip, when I told him that I had agreed 
to go two hundred miles away from him, and that we 
could not hope to see each other for a whole year. 
He did not speak, but he looked fixedly at me, while 
the tears filled his eyes and rolled down his cheeks. 
Then he laid his head upon my shoulder, and I could 
hear his heart beat wearily, as if weighed down by a 
grief that it had not yet learned to bear. I knew 
that he must be sick with hupelessness, that his 
A) spirit must have sunk within him, or he would not 
have leaned on me as if I were the strongest; and 1 
pitied him and wept for him. 

1 cannot speak unmovedly of my departure from 
my home, even at this distant day. 1 cai still see 
, my chamber, so despoiled and forlorn in its signs oi 
desertion, the little breakfast table made neater than 
ever by my mother’s tender regard, and around it the 
faces of the three I loved, my mother, Jane and 
George, looking almost as sorrowful as they would 
have done above my coflin. Scarce a word was 
spoken. Everything that needed be said had been 
said before, and repeated, and there was no time for 
mere talk. We ate almost in silence, and in silence 
sat and waited till the stage which was to take me to 
the first car station stopped at the door. 

Then, my mother’s pale face and earnest prayer, 
“God bless you! God love you! God keep you, my 
precious child!’ broke up niy heart. Jane burst into 
sobs and weeping, and George kept his eyes on me 
with such an expression of tenderness and despair 
that I saw them before me, aid scarce saw anything 
else all that day. I had never beheld such quiet, 
helpless suffering before. How hard life is when its 
necessities make us pay for gold with such soul-sick- 
ness and heart-breaking!” 

I had a long, lonesome, disagreeable day of travel, 
and was glad near its close to find myself at the place 
of my destination. Mr, Stanton, the gentleman who 
had employed me, was waiting my arrival, and se- 
lecting me at once from among the passengers just 
alighted, approached me and inquired if I was Miss 
Simons. On my answering in the aflirmative, he in- 




































troduced himself in so agreeable a manner as to make 

me feel quite at ease. He was a tall, handsome man, 
with pale complexion, brown hair, large, soft hazel 
eyes, full of deep tenderness, almost sadness, from 
which one found relief in the quiet and subdued ex- 
pression of the mouth. 1 saw at once that his face 
was a history, and began to query whether its dates 
were recent or more remote; whether the sorrow 
and disappointments of early or later life had deep- 
ened his eye, and cast that shadow over his brow. I 
wondered whether he was happily married, whether 
his children were dutiful and promising, and whether 
I should be happy in a place where the master was 
sometimes sad. 

Mr. Stanton’s carriage was in waiting for us, and 
after a mile’s ride we were set down at a most beau- 
tiful country-seat, the mansion standing in a large 
garden at some distance trom the road. Everything 
that met my eye showed taste and care, and indicated 
so much refinement and cultivation as to awaken in 
me a few misgivings as to my ability to meet all the 
requirements of my employer. But on entering the 
house, a diiference was immediately perceptible. An 
influence was apparent there which gave rise to a 
new series of questions. Mr. Stanton showed me to 
a parlor, and summoning a servant, directed her to 
conduct me to my roum, to which my trunk was soon 
brought. 

It was a small room in the third story, shabbily 
furnished and in disorder. I found the appliances 
needful for my toilet, and was in readiness for tea 
when it was announced. The family were seating 
themselves at the tea-table when I joined them. Mr. 
Stanton introduced me to his wife, who assigned me 
a seat between two little girls. She was a tall, thin 
lady, with light hair, large features, and the palest 
of complexions. She was dressed loosely and care- 
lessly, and had the manner and whine of an invalid. 
We were but just seated at table when she began to 
load her husband with reproaches for baving taken 
the man John to drive the carriage when her lady- 
ship wanted him to do errands for herself; and many 
were the complaints of her martyrdom, though the 
tone in which they were uttered was anything but 
martyr-like. I could now settle the question of date 
for the history written in her husbana’s face. 

The little girls between whom I was seated, were 
quite unlike each other; the eldest, ten years old, re- 
sembling the mother, while the youngest, a child 
hardly eight, had the father’s eyes and expression. 
Opposite me was a boy who might have been six, and 
by his side an aged lady, whom IJ afierwards knew to 
be the mother of Mrs. Stanton. During the tea hour 
Mrs. Stanton addressed me but once, and then only 
to inquire whether I had been a governess befure. 
Mr. Stanton seemed to realize that my situation was 
embarrassing, and endeavored to relieve it by little 
attentions and a few kind remarks addressed to me. 

After tea the children gathered around me, looked 
me over from head to toot, and asked me all the ques- 
tions they wished to. I was glad to have them leave 
me, and soon sought my own room. My salary now 
seemed a much sinaller sum than when first offered 
tome. My old home had lost much of its poverty- 
stricken look in memory; my new one I was quite 
sure was not a paradise. I wondered if that neat, 
pleasant little home, of which George had so often 
spoken, would ever be mine. It never seemed so in- 
viting, and I never longed for it so before. There 
was a light tap at my door. I opened it, and the 
youngest of the little girls held up to me two large 
golden apples. 

** Do you like apples, Miss Simons?” she asked, in 
an unusually pleasant tone. 

“Tam very fond of them.” 

“T brought these tor you,” said the child. 

“Thank you, dear,’ I answered. ‘And who told 
you to bring them to me?” 

“No one; I thought of it myself.” 

“How kind you are. You have won my heart 
very soon.” 

‘This isn’t much, I’m sure,” said the child, blush- 
ing, and then added, “ Papa told me to inquire if you 
had everything you wished to make you comfortable?” 

I returned my thanks, with the assurance that 1 
had. 

As I lay down to sleep, the parting prayer of my 
mother was in my ears; the mournful look of George 
rested upon me, and I should have wept with home- 
sickness, but the pleasant picture of the child offering 
her gollen apples, her father’s voice of kindness, and 
his manly consideration, drove away my tears, and 
made me feel that there is beauty and excellence in 
:very lot. 

The next morning, I breakfisted with Mr. Stanton 
ind the children alone. Mrs. Stanton, as well as her 
mother, always rose late. ‘This was a relief to me, for 
[ was iu a mood to be depressed by her cheerless, 
selfish countenance and manners, 

After breakfast, Mr. Stanton showed me the school- 
room, told me his wishes with regard to his children, 
and gave a few directions, adding, as he left me, ‘1 
give my children into your care in the belief that you 
will labor for their best development, their highest 
good. Come to me for aid and advice whenever you 
need them, with the assurance that you have my 
confidence, and shall have my assistance.” 

This generous trust gave me new strength, and I 
entered upon my duties cheerfully and fearlessly. 

The eldest girl, Fanny, was a sore trial to me. She 
had so little energy, and was so wayward and capri- 
cious, that though I labored hard and patiently with 
her, I could teach her little. Her mind was not open 
to receive knowledge, and it was difficult to rouse her 
enough to give her a new idea, But Lizzie, my little 
apple friend, was always bright and ative. Her per- 


| ceptions were quick, and she was cheerful in effort. 
| It was a delight to teach her, a constant success and 
| Satisfaction. The boy, Frank, was also bright and 
| active, with a quick and clear understanding, but 
| self-willed, petted and spoiled. He was his mother’s 
darling, and indulged to his hurt. He was quiet and 
obedient at first, but I saw it would be difficult fur 
me to have much influence over him. 1t was not 
long before he formed the habit of leaving the house 
before the hour of school, and going so far as to be 
beyond my call; when I would acquaint his mother 
with his absence, she either took no notice of it, or 
defended it on the ground of his natural force and 
activity, or perhaps made complaint of his lessons and 
the hardship of my discipline. This was disagreeable 
and discouraging, and at last I felt obliged to bring 
the facts to the knowledge of Mr. Stanton. The evil 
was corrected, but I incurred the ill will of both 
mother and son, who on many occasions, and in va- 
rious ways, contrived to make me feel uncomfortable. 
They taught me “how salt another’s bread is, and 
how hard it is to travel up and down another's 
stairs.” 

The quick eye of Mr. Stanton perceived this, and 
his ready sympathy came to my aid. He never made 
allusion to anything disagreeable, never seemed to 
notice it, but would overbalance it by something 
agreeable; and thus many a wearisome morning 
would be followed by a cheerful evening, many a pain 
and mortification would be forgotten in delight at his 
encouragement and approval, 

After a few months, Fanny became a source of 
trouble; she had become tired of the school-room, and 
made every possible pretext for absenting herself from 
it. lremonstrated with her. At last, I complained 
to her father. Mrs. Stanton heard of this, and sum- 
moned me to her room. I went. She looked very 
stately and very much injured, and thus addressed 
me: ‘* Miss Simons, you abuse the influence you have 
obtained in this family, and as a wife and mother, I 
desire you to leave it, It is necessary for my peace, 
and for the welfare of my children. Your interest in 
my husband, your admiration of him, have not es- 
caped my notice. I have complained to him, but to 
no purpose. Your influence has hardened him 
against me. I therefore appeal to you. J demand of 
you as a woman that you leave my house, not only 
for my sake and for my children’s sake, but for the 
sake of your own good name.” 

Before L had time to, answer, she had fallen back 
insensible. I rang for her mother and servants, and 
left her with them. I went to my room. A new 
trouble was now before me. There was no one to 
advise me. I carried the matter to God. I studied 
my heart and reviewed my conduct. I had done 
nothing wrong; I had not abused my influence, but 
it was true that I felt an admiration for my employer. 
Any appreciative person who had seen his loftiness, 
his generosity and patience, his cheerfulness in the 
midst of the petty annoyances, and complaints, and 
failures which he was obliged to endure, must have 
admired him, Had I no deeper feeling? I watched 
my thonghts, my heart. Stanton was too often there. 
Poor George, my affianced, too seldom. 

I determined to obey Mrs. Stanton’s wish and leave 
her house, if not for her sake, for my own. How hard 
to go back to the old cramping poverty! Harder still, 
to disappoint the hopes of my mother and sister! 
How hard, too, to leave the man on whose words 1 
had learned to live, from whose large life I had drawn 
my supplies, had fed my own! I knew too well now 
how much I loved him, though my love had grown 
insensibly to myself. 

I was waiting a fit opportunity to inform my em- 
ployer of my determination to leave his family, when 
a letter came from George. It was but a line, in pen- 
cil. “DEAR Mary: I am very ill. Come to me at 
once. Let me see you before I die.—GEORGE.” 

I had frequent letters from George, and knew that 
he had been in delicate health for some time; but 
this extreme illness was a sudden shock. I turned 
the page. There was a line from George’s mother. 
felling me that an attack of hemorrhage had pros- 
trated him, and that there was no hope of his recov- 
ery. Tears filled my eyes as I read this. Yet I felt 
that it was a mercy that George should die then, and 
never know nor dream that I had been unfaithful in 
heart, that I had loved another, when I was vowed 
to him. 

I announced to Stanton the necessity of my imme- 
diate departure, and showed the note 1 had received 
The next morning I took my leave. Lizzie and her 
father regretted my going, and would have had me 
promise to return, but I could not. Stanton conduct- 
ed me to the cars, and as he took my hand in parting 
urged his plea, that when I had fulfilled the duties 
which then called me away, I would resume the care 
of his children. I thanked him, but told him tirmly 
I should not return. And so I left the man T loved! 
But he would never know I loved him; no one but 
myself would ever know it, and this would make it 
easier for me to forget him. To forget him! 
such nobleness, such excellence! 
would do it. 


Forget 
Yes, 1 must and 
It were such sin in me to do otherwise. 

I reached my home that night, and hurried at once 
to the bedside of George. Though I felt I had wronged 
him in thought and feeling, I had not wronged him 
in act or intention, nor would I. I would soothe and 
bless his last moments if I might. I would minister 
to him, comfort and strengthen him. It was beauti- 
ful to see the smile that lighted up his wan face when 
I entered Lis room. It tuld his love as I had often 
read it before. I tried to smile as he did. I kissed 
him, I called him ‘dear George,” I held his hand, 
and he was happy! I waited and watched unremit- 
tingly by him so long as he lived, heard his last words, 














would never know my heart had wandered from hin. 
Loving and trusting me, and happy in his love, he 
had died. 


Now that there was no more for me to do at his side, 


{ telt my unhappy condition to the full. J returned 
to my home and resumed my duties there, but they 
had little interest for me, and soon became irksome. 
I needed new scenes and employment. I advertised 
for a situation as governess, and obtained one in a 
family consisting of an old couple, several marriage- 
able sons and daughters, and a little grand-daughter. 
This last was my pupil. She was a pretty, gay- 
hearted child, but sadly wayward, trom having been 
by turns petted and neglected. When little Marion 
was well dressed, and in an amiable, pleasing mood, 
she was a pet and plaything with her aunts and un- 
cles. They could not flatter her too much. They 
denied her no indulgence. But when she was care- 
lessly attired, or weary and irritable, she was ban- 
ished from their presence as if from a fairy she had 
been transformed inito an imp. 

At such times I was always ready to receive the 
child, and taking her in my arms, made her forget 
the unjust and unreasonable treatment she had re- - 
ceived. She soon learned to love me, and though she 

yas not and never could be the noble, thoughtful 
child that Lizzie Stanton was, she was a companion 
for me and a great comfort. When my heart was fe- 
verish in its hunger tor love and sympathy, 1 clasped 
her in my arms, smothered her with kisses, and as 
she kissed me in return and clung around my neck, 
I felt wot quite alone in the world, not wholly forlorn. 
I had had severe trials in my first place as governess, 
in the weakness and querulousness of Mrs. Stanton, 
the wiltulness of Frank, and the dullness of Fanny; 
but they had been outweighed by the kindness and 
thoughtfulness of Lizzie and her father, by their rare 
und high-toned generosity. I had now a different 
class of trials, quite as hard to bear, and I had no 
human help in bearing them, but the trusting love of 
little Marion. 

The young ladies of the family were exceedingly 
proud and cold, and assumed a tone of cruel haughti- 
ness to all whom they considered their interiors. 
They seemed to wish me to feel that an impassable 
distance lay between them and me. 1 was never in- 
vited to sit with them or join them in any pleasure. 
I never ate with them. Marion and myself had a 
little table of our own in the nursery. But it was 
hardest to hear myself spoken of slightingly, and per- 
haps contemptuously, before Marion, whose love and 
respect were invaluable to me. 

It was hard to bear all this amiably, and without. 
seeming to notice it, but it had to be done. I could 
not give up my place again. My mother and sister 
had suffered too much when I gave up my former 
place, and I was toiling for them, living tor them en- 
tirely now. What else had I to live for? I had no 
vrospects, not even hopes. I had been betrothed, my 
betrothed was dead. I had loved, my love was my 
shame; it had never been spoken, never should be; 
and was now buried under its own ashes too deep 
ever to find lite or light. And I felt that I could 
never love again. No one could ever be to me like 
Stanton. No one ever seemed so lofty, so regal in 
nature, so pure. There was nothing for me but to 
live for my mother and Jane, and it was my duty to 
consider their interests more than my own. I bore 
all, and perhaps eould have borne more for their 
sakes. 

Besides, 1 had something of the feeling of the as- 
cetic in my endurance. Though my love for Stanton 
had grown without my will or knowledge, and 1 knew 
it not by that name until 1 tried to crush it out, I 
had always a sense of guilt when I remembered it, an 
undefined sense of wrong towards his wife; for I had 
no right to love him, and 1 was willing to suffer much 
by way of atonement therefor. 

A year of this cheerless, wretched life had passed, 
when one day, as I was romping with Marion ina 
grove near her grandfather’s residence, Miss Catha- 
rine, the secund of Marion’s aunts, passed near us, 
leaning upon the arm of a tall, elegant man. One 
glance, and I knew him. How could it be otherwise, 
when there was no other man like him upon the 
earth? But why did my heart beat so? I had ceased 
tolove him. But cou/d it be Stanton, and Miss Cath- 
arine leaning upon his arm, smiling on him as on a 
lover? Was I not mistaken? Might there not be 
another like him? My heart would not believe it. 

Then, I asked, did he see me? A vague regret fol- 
lowed the thought that I might have been unnoticed ; 
yet it were best so. Best never to meet him more, 
tor I was but human, and might love again. If under 
the ashes, buried deep, there should lie hidden a sin- 
gle spark of that fire I had so earnestly tried to 
quench, his living breath would surely light it into 
flame again to consume my very life. No, he did not 
see me, and it was well. I sprang up and romped 
again with Marion; then sat down upon a bank and 
thought. Had Stanton seen me would he have known 
me? ‘There was so little that was marked about 
me, I was so common in appearance and dress, that 
not expecting to see me, he might not have recognized 
me. The thought was painful. Ah! was the fire all 





dead in my heart? Then I questioned whether if 
Stanton had seen and recognized me, he would have 
noticed me. And might he not, after all, return to 
the grove toseek me? Had he mentioned me to Miss 
Catharine, her contempt for me might have deterred 
him from noticing me when in her company. 

I turned, and Stanton was near me. Every pulse 
in me ceased its throbbing. A slight trembling ran 
through my frame. I heard my name, and approach- 
ed him. He reached out his hand. He smiled. 
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«You recognize me,” he sald. 
«LT could never forget you,” I replied. ee H! 
He inquired after my welfare, and in answer to - ; 
teld me that his wife was dead, that oes 
children were scattered, that he should ay et 
them under his own roof, and should be wer r wing 

if I would again assume their charge as governess. 


inquiries, 


1 thanked him, but unhesitatingly erage eon Tren 
urged his desire and the needs of his children, ; ‘ day, an 
declined, He offered an increase of my — roe fu thew 
ary, naming & sum double that which earths, the woou 
veceiving. Stil Twas unyielding. And with pleasant | 4 ypenin 


only, however, as are 


words on both sides, such 7 


ordinary between old acquaintances, we parted. 
returned to the house. 


not pre 
thing m: 
dignified 


Marion was now Weary, and T repatred ie ae a It was 
the nursery. I found myself constantly w a Memphn 
vindows for a glance at Stanton, for his shado ‘ known ? 
pos ly listening for his voice; wondering whether | 4p ganei 
Logg es if not, when he would go; wondering sibly, e% 
2 vet < why he came. My interest in him was 80 | name. 
pon oor it drove everything else from my thoughts. | joen m 
hl the day had passed, and 1 had 9 —— ity. I 
heard anything more of him, I felt such a disapy sper years, 
‘ + TL could not help regretting that I had not} voye, 9 
peace to make one of his family, for then I might |. pote! 
rents tr his sresence ; and though I might have | .ream« 
pind se rt-th again, what harm, so I never told other. 
pra on y ie pie myself by its confession? cane, % 
po aba a long silent, laid her finger on my heart safely : 
’ 


and bade it be still. Weak thing! it could not bear @ | nas bee 


few words of kindness but it must — ee, But, 
rossing passion; passion without hope or lice : over it 
wl at might it not do if left to itself, lawless and un- | axe j 
hades If death had set Stanton free, ge about 
tome? I could never hope to be his wife; the | porse 
po se in our positions forbade it. He could not |. titar 
a aes 1 was too plain, too unattractive in every | ygontr 
pone "No one but George had ever loved me, and we appea 
oad anew up together, so that he knew my ys there 
was fairer than my face, and 7 so different from shore. 
i erence to beauty. The 
| i te next day Marion saw no change ee 
| Pes I was aware of but little change in myself. I rocky 
st as before, that patient labor and denial were to} over 
. may lot. I accepted it, and went through my toils wi 


and trials, feeling that they were assigned of God. 





ou 
i t I show have such oanne 
imes it seemed strange tha . . 
sea a ail of loving, such wealth of affection, and skifts 
aay on whom to lavish it but the little Marion, | treme 
poe needed not its tithe; but I knew that this is not | ther 
our only life; that if our worthiest passions must here | __.)j, 
be suppressed, crushed out, it may be that it is i neve 
their treer, richer growth in larger fields and under tall, 
f 
uirer skies. . snu | 
“— roiled on in a dull, wearying monotony of | ot 
labor, and patience, and hopelessness, ree apeene! And 
: y Mu 
" knew the handwriting, ar ally 
mp anes I broke its seal. pl 


i wressed it to my lips. et 
mae loved and have been loved in ee 1 
know well how surpassing everything else, sh a say 
yond all comparison among human joys and ecs' _ 4 inet 
is the feeling with which is read or heard os ‘ _ > | vive 
ration of love from the loved one. My letter was this, | om 

F ned “Stanton.” | ws 
wg parte in his presence, hear his pay _—_ told 
am gladdened by his smiles; but I am not his ¢ ‘nei 





dren's governess. 1am his wife. tha 

— me al 

HABITS OF ANTS. | - 

Ants, like bees, live in communities, et of | a 

males and females, and barren females, which are ’ 
termed neuters, workers, or nurse ants; and in an 





ant-hill it may be seen that the males and females | 84) 


are neither kings nor queens in the state ; oe | = 
they have wings, they are not allowed to move W ns a ow 
outa guard of workers to prevent et Revie . | 
boundaries; and if one straggles away per pore ‘ee 
is generally dragged back by the vigilant — ey > i 
three or four of whom may, in such bog ”e ee | “i 
hauling along a single deserter by the w =f oe 
limbs. It was supposed by the ancients that . an 7? | 
at a certain age, acquired wings; but the ge | 
Huber, the naturalist, by means of rearing - 4 
traced the appearance often, in females, from bac om o 
| commencement till he saw them stripped off an : rr | 
| aside like cast clothes. This curious pracems, © ric ; | ; 
| was first hinted at by Gould in his interesting a « rm | . 
| of English ants, is as follows: The a ee : 
their wings, bring them over their heads, ¢ rege a 
in every direction, and throw them from side “ be os 
till at length they are disjointed from the > on ang | : 
fall oft; which may be seen if you procure hag Gh 
males immediately after yasepeiio™ and place the 
B s with some moist earth. | 
ae a ants are often formed by straggling 
workers capturing females after pairing, and eon 
mencing small settlements on their own ese nage er 4p 
often in the immediate vicinity of each other, w - ° 
the parent community is broken up and the hill ; = 
serted, This frequently happens with the red an 








lds 4 ar- |! 
| | and ash-colored ant, both common in fle lds and - | 
{ dens; but the yellow ant and wood ant often remain 
% in the same spot for years together. -_ 
/- The eggs of ants are not—as in most insects—w . 4 
laid, glued to any fixed place, but are found in soy 
x parcels, loosely attached, so that they can be remove 


| at pleasure during the hatchings ; and it was pho 
served by Dr. King, in the reign of Charles IL., " ; 
the female ants, or the nurse ants, change the pore 
tion of the eggs according to the state of the reer 
¥ or of the day and night. The grubs are fed by “ , 
nurse ants, and by the mother, when she is alone, ny 
a liquid disgorged from the stomach, as is done in : 
- similar way by wasps, humble-bees, pigeons, an 
| Dv canary-birds. 
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inquiries, told me that his wife was dead, that his 
children were scattered, that he should soon gather 
them under his own roof, and should be well pleased 
if I would again assume their charge as governess. 


urged his desire and the needs of his children, I still 
declined. 
ary, naming a sum double that which I was then 
receiving. Still I was unyielding. And with pleasant 
words on both sides, such only, however, as are 
ordinary between old acquaintances, we parted. He 














“You recognize me,” he sald. 
 T could never forget you,” I replied. 
He inquired after my welfare, and in answer to my 


I thanked him, but unhesitatingly declined. He 


He offered an increase of my former sal- 


returned to the house. 
Marion was now weary, and I repaired with her to 
the nursery. I found myself constantly watching at 


What did she mean? She wpoke very sarcastically 
and I run my memory rapidly to the place and hour. 


(Written for ‘The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


withen, and get along the shore to the boats. 
shouted to the people above that we were pear 
Icould think of nothing that would occasion the | we would be to the boats before them, and then I 








It was in Canada 
f Z Memphremagog Lake. 
the windows for a glance at Stanton, for his shadow; known by the name of “Owl’s Head,” from its real 


BY CH ARLES S| C v TTERFIE LD. 


“LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP.” 
THERE was a merry party of us in the woods that 
day, as merry as any which I hadever enjoyed: I say 
in the woods, and we were indeed in the woods, but 
the woods were on a mountain. 
Appenines, neither the Green Mountains nor White— 
not properly perhaps a mountain at all, yet some- 
thing more than a hill, and an eminence which was 
dignified, in the vicinity, by the name of mountain. 
cast, and on the west side of 


The mountain was 


constantly listening for his voice; wondering whether or fancied resemblance to tle head of an owl. 


he was gone; if not, when he would go; wondering 
when and why he came. My interest in him was so 
deep that it drove everything else from my thoughts. 
When the day had passed, and I had neither seen nor 
heard anything more of him, I felt such a disappoint- 
ment that I could not help regretting that I had not 
consented to make one of his family, for then I might 
have lived in his presence; and though I might have 
learned to love him again, what harm, so I never told 
my love, never disgraced myself by its confession? 
Reason, too long silent, laid her finger on my heart 
and bade it be still. Weak thing! it could not bear a 
few words of kindness but it must flame up in en- 
grossing passion; passion without hope or license. 
What might it not do if left to itself, lawless and un- 
restrained? If death had set Stanton free, was that 
aught tome? I could never hope to be his wife; the 
difference in our positions forbade it. He could not 
love me; I was too plain, too unattractive in every 
way. No one but George had ever loved me, and we 
had grown up together, so that he knew my heart 
was fairer than my face, and he was different from 
most men in his indifference to beauty. 
At last I slept. The next day Marion saw no change 
in me. I was aware of but little change in myself. I 
felt, as before, that patient labor and denial were to 
be my lot. I accepted it, and went through my toils 
and trials, feeling that they were assigned of God. 
Sometimes it seemed strange that I should have such 
large capacity of loving, such wealth of affection, and 
no one on whom to lavish it but the little Marion, 
who needed not its tithe; but I knew that this is not 
our only life; that if our worthiest passions must here 
be suppressed, crushed out, it may be that it is for 
their freer, richer growth in larger fields and under 
fairer skies. 
Time roiled on in a dull) wearying monotony of 
labor, and patience, and hopelessness, when a letter 
was brought to me. I knew the handwriting, and 
involuntarily pressed it to my lips. I broke its seal. 
You who have loved and have been loved in return, 
know well how surpassing everything else, how be- 
yond all comparison among human joys and ecstasies, 
is the feeling with which is read or heard the decla- 
ration of love from the loved one. My letter was this, 
and it was signed “Stanton.” 
I again live in his presence, hear his blessed words, 
am gladdened by his smiles; but I am not his chil- 
dren’s governess. 1 am his wife. 





HABITS OF ANTS. 

Ants, like bees, live in communities, consisting of 
males and females, and barren females, which are 
termed neuters, workers, or nurse ants; and in an 
ant-hill it may be seen that the males and females 
are neither kings nor queens in the state; and thongh 
they have wings, they are not allowed to move with- 
out a guard of workers to prevent their leaving the 
boundaries; and if one straggles away unawares, it 
is generally dragged back by the vigilant sentinels, 
three or four of whom may, in such cases, be seen 
hauling along a single deserter by the wings and 
limbs. It was supposed by the ancients that all ants, 
at a certain age, acquired wings; but the younger 
Huber, the naturalist, by means of rearing ants, 
traced the appearance often, in temales, from the first 
commencement till he saw them stripped off and laid 
aside like cast clothes. This curious process, which 
was first hinted at by Gould in his interesting account 
of English ants, is as follows: The females extend 
their wings, bring them over their heads, cross them 
in every direction, and throw them from side to side, 
till at length they are disjointed from the body and 
fall oft; which may be seen if you procure winged fe- 
males immediately after pairing, and place them 
under a glass with some moist earth. 
Colonies of ants are often formed by straggling 
workers capturing females after pairing, and com- 
mencing small settlements on their own account, and 
often in the immediate vicinity of each other, while 
the parent community is broken up and the hill de- 
serted. This frequently happens with the red ant 
and ash-colored ant, both common in fields and gar- 
dens; but the yellow ant and wood ant often remain 
in the same spot for years together. 
The eggs of ants are not—as in most insects—when 
laid, glued to any fixed place, but are found in small 
parcels, loosely attached, so that they can be removed 
at pleasure during the hatchings; and it was first ob- 
served by Dr. King, in the reign of Charles II., that 


name. 


sibly, even to the present time, it retains its ancient 
I cannot assert with certainty, for I have 
been more than thirty years absent from the local- 


Not the Alps or the 


then 


Pos- 


remark, 


whom in common with everybody [ despised, and 
whom she evideritly knew I despised. 
should she utter her name? 
seriously thinking that IL cared for Mary Ann? Or | wade very good progress till we reached a point 


made a raft. 

*“ What do you mean, Ellen!” | It was a frail structure, and made with infinite 
“ Mary Ann!” difficulty, in an hour of energetic labor. I moved it 
She had spoken the name of the hook-nosed lady, | along in the water to the rocks which had stopped 
my progress, where we both embarked—Mary Ann 
and I!—and I held the pole in my hand that was to 
work the vessel along the shore to the boats. We 





Why then 
Was she capable of | 





was she capable of jesting so outrageously, upon a | where the wind struck us freshly, and then in _ 


matter so serious tome? Whether 1 was more per- | of my skill and labor we were driven into the lake. 
plexed or more relieved, Iam unable to say. I had | vould touch bottom with the pole no longer. 1 al 
literally held some conversation with Mary Ann, un- have plunged into the water and swam ashore, and 
der the elms, as she called it, the evening before. | let Mary Ann and the raft go to the together, 
Poor untutored youth that I was, Ldid not know how } but the lady suggested that the act would be unkind. 
to read the heart of a woman. I shouted—but all our friends were out of hearing. 
“Give her up, Henry, and I am forever and entire- The wind drove us steadily to sea. O glorious sea! 
ly yours!” | which Byron apostrophizes and whose praises love- 
It seemed so utterly ridiculous! And yet she | sick maidens sing. Silvery surface and calm depths! 
leaned confidingly upon my arm, and seemed to | Was there not romance there, with the waters be- 





































ity. I have heard, however, that in the last ten 
years, the lake has become a place of fashionable re- 
sort. There are summer residences upon its banks, 
a hotel at the base of the mountain, and even a 
steamer making regular trips from one end to the 
other. I question whether this can in reality be the 
case, but assuming it to be true, I think I may 
safely assume that the vulgar name of “ Owl’s Head” 
has been changed to something more euphonious. 
But, be the present condition of the region what- 
ever it may, it was then as wild as Nature could 
make it. There was, inceed, an apology for a village 
about fifteen miles below the mountain, where a one- 
horse ferry-buvat ran for the accommodation of the 
solitary traveller who occasionally drove that way to 
Montreal), and one corresponding in size and general 
appearance, ten miles above. But aside from these 
there was no sign of human habitation on either 
shore. 
There was very excellent fishing in the region of 
the mountain. The water deep and clear—bold 
rocky shores—half a dozen islands—and a deep forest 
covering the shores, and even the mountain itself, up 
to within a quarter of a mile of its summit. 
our party had come from the village above in 
canoes mainly, though there were two or three 
skifts, and one very good sail-boat. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, mainly young (I was young myself), though 
there was one maiden lady of advanced age—peculiar 
—clinging to the young as her proper associates, and 
never getting older as the years went by. She was 
tall, spare, hook-nosed, red-haired, an inveterate 
snuff-taker, and showed symptoms of becoming a 
scold. Nobody liked her, and she liked nobody. 
And yet she made one of every party, and had actu- 
ally been tolerated, till no gathering seemed com- 
plete without her. 
I was young and in love. I am old enough now to 
say it bluntiy, and you will pardon me for speaking 
according to my years. Ellen Manning, with her 
vivacity and her wit—her smiles and cordiality—I ac- 
companied to the picnic, and I loved her. I may as 
well reach the matter in this way as another. I had 
tuld ber as much upon one occasion, and she had 
merely smiled it away! But high up in the forest of 
that June afternoon, I told her again. 
“There is not much happiness in this world, 
Ellen.” 
“It is so charming, so delightful here, how can you 
say that, Henry?” 
“I say it because I feel it. It is charming, as you 
say; this old forest is peopled with charms. So are 
the heavens above bejewelled with stars, but we can- 
not grasp them.” 
“But we can see them, and what more do we 
want?” 
“Nothing. They lend us areal joy in the influ- 
ence they exert, when we gaze upon their glowing 
beauty. But are all things like the stars, Ellen?” 
“No, not so bright and glorious.” 
“No, not so kind and steady!” 
“What do you mean, Henry?” 
“That you are a star which I nray gaze upon but 
cannot grasp.”” 
“And yet just now you said you did not wish to 


“Her! Mary Ann!” 

“Yes, her, only her. The party are gathering to 
descend, and we must go. Remember that if you 
show no more partialities to her, 1am entirely and | 
turever yours.” 

I held her for a moment to my heart, knowing now | 
that she had spoken of jealousy only in sport, and | 
that henceforth we were one, joined by the hand of 

the Infinite. 

It is said that there is rapture to the soul, in that 

moment when devoted love is satistied. I know 

little of rapture—being a plain, every-day kind of a 

man—but looking back through thirty years, and 

calling up to this old heart the emotions that welled 

up there, I can almost believe it. Indeed I do be- 

lieve it. 

The party had lingered late, and were high up the 

mountain. At least a portion had. Little groups 

had gone down from time to time, and it was a little 

group that had lingered late—a dozen in all. We 
commenced the descent, and went forward as fast as 
we could. But there were no paths to guide us, and 
darkness came sooner than we anticipated. We 
were under the necessity of winding around the bill, 
to descend at all; and yet it was not enough to go 
dewn—we must go down in a certain direction. And 
so with the density of the forest, and the fast gather- 
ing darkness, we wandered out of our way, and came 
to a halt on the brink of darkness—possibly a preci- 
pice. Yet trees were growing up from below, and the 
body of a sapling was plainly in sight. It was very 
dark though. 

“We can go down, I am sure,” said Ellen. It was 
her voice, and she stood near me. 

A little leap and a scream was all that I noticed or 
heard, till I was myself launched into the darkness, 
I was in the mood to risk everything for the woman I 
loved. 

I caught the sapling with my right hand, and 
grasped her arm with my left. I could not hold on. 
Down we went. Not over a precipice, but over its 
nearest kin. Over a bank so frightfully steep that 
we went down it headlong. Clutching little trees 
now and then—starting stones—whirling over and 
over and falling rapidly—down, down. I judge that 
we fella mile, taking my data from what was suf- 
fered in falling, though on other data I know it was 
not above a hundréd and fifty feet. Striking against 
trees, going through dead brush, grasping at every- 
thing and holding on to nothing, we went down. We 
touched bottom at last on the shore of the lake. 

It had been some consolation in falling, that I was 
falling with Ellen. I felt the same consolation when 
jl reached bottom, and stood on my feet again, and I 
| raised her in my arms, and asked anxiously if she 
were hurt. 

“No Laint. You presume too much, young man! 
How dare you!” 

The voice was certainly the voice of Mary Ann! 





1 “dared” no longer. I was seriously bruised my- 
selt, while she, protected by her clothing, and stead- 
| ied by my hand, had escaped unhurt. I didnot think 
of my bruises, however—I thought of Mary Ann. 
Red-haired, spare, snuft-taking Mary Ann, of whom 





grasp the stars. 


You are always talking mysteries, 


Ellen had lately spuken. I had risked lite for her. 


speak seriously. | neath us, and the starry heavens above us—and we 
going smovthly,—going—Mary Ann and myself—out 
| into the unknown! 


| the ratt did not go to pieces in two hours; and in two 


been happy to-day?” 


| the lake, with her! 


and I never get at your meaning. Have you not | I stood in the starlight, close by the rippling waves of 


And I thought if it were only 


| 
“No. Yes.” |another! ‘The joy then, and the misery now. I 


She took on, raved, wrung her hands, said we were 
lost, and even wept, I judged, from the intonations of 
her voice. I was heartless enough to make up my 
mind that if the ratt went to pieces, she wouid go to 
the bottom alone, and I should swim ashore. Bute 


hours we had been driven a mile and a half to an 
island, and then it went to pieces upon the shore, 
and we walked forth upon dry land. 

O, Robinson Crusoe, alone!’ You cursed your fate 
that you had not comipany—and I cursed mine that I 
had. 

“You have brought me to this pass,” said Mary 
Ann, “and you shall bring me out of it.’ 

“1 will, Mary Ann, I swear that I will. But can- 
not even ‘his danger soften your voice and make you 
speak kindly?” 

“Kindly? Do you mean to insinuate, itenry Bod- 
well? I know that the danger has passed, and you 
know it has passed. Do you think they wont seek 
till they find us? Kind speaking, to me, here! O, 
what awful suspicions there will be! 1 have lived 
twenty-four years, and to come to this at last!” 

She should have said thirty-nine years. 

I did not myself feel as though we were in any par- 
ticular danger, though I could see no way of escape, 
unless we were sought out by our friends on shore. 
I could not swim the distance, and I could not navi- 
gate a ratt in deep water. I should have felt reason- 
ably comfortable, only that the situation was so out- 
rageously peculiar. 

We had become greatly fatigued, and I was much 
exhausted. I gathered some wood, therefore, light- 
ed a fire, for a signal, and then leaned against a rock 
in a sitting posture to get what rest I could. Mary 
Ann crept up beside me, spread some boughs upon 
the ground, and actually fell asleep with her head 
resting in my lap. 

So the rugged rocks were around me—a sea girt 
shore—a murmur as of distant waters—night air— 
drowsiness--misty, dreamy visions coming and go- 
ing—and as a matter of fact, Mary Ann sleeping 
quietly. 

We were three days on that island. The first day 
we saw men and women, moving as spectres, over on 
the mountain shore. In the night, signal fires cov- 
ered all the region. We had nothing to eat, and used 
every exertion to call attention to the island. The 
second day was like the first and the third like the 
second, except at its close a boat came and took us 
away. 

I say very little of what I suffered in those three 
days and nights; Iam not capable. Zo be in the 
forest at night, and compeiled to sleep upon briers; 
that alone could be borne. To be in a Southern 
swamp, with more mosquitoes in the air than dollars 
in our national debt ; that were tolerable, understand- 
ing always, that it be borne alone. To be the ed- 
itor of a literary paper, and pastor of » highly self- 
appreciative religious society at one and the same 
time—the mental labor would be comparatively 
pleasant. It would be njudicious for me to speak 
the whole truth if it were possible, since not more 
than half a dozen would credit it, and those, the 
melancholy examples of similar situations. 

“JT hold you to your promise, Ellen,” 1 said, some 





“ You are certainly jealous, Henry. Your answer | actually started to flee, and desert the vixen, un- 
reveals it. No, yes—of course you are! I am jeal- | Manly as it was, and walked to the right till the 
ous, too. I tell you, I am jealous. I know how its | 
tires eat the soul as well as yourself. Have I not | boats, on the shore, and I could not climb the bank. 
loved with all the wealth of my passionate heart? | I walked a few rods in the other direction, and found 
Have I not poured out my whole soul upon one—one | 4 precipice squarely across my path. I was hemmed 
—and seen that one cosily giving another his arm,’ in with star light, the romance of danger, the silvery 
and saying soft things in the moonlight?” | water, darkness, and—Mary Ann! 

She was talking in earnest. Atleast there was no | ‘*You must get me away, Henry Bodwell, or I 


(ny 


evidence to the contrary,and she spoke very ear- shall die here, actually die! 


rocks stopped my progress. I could not go to the | 


nestly. 
“Ellen,” I spoke solemnly, after a moment’s pause, 


“you know that I love you all that I can love; you | 
have known it these three months—and now you tell | 


“* How am I to get you away?” 
“ T don’t know how, but you must.” 
“I know of no way to accomplish the feat, or I 


should do it in great haste, Lassure you. Our friends 


me that you love another, Isitright? Do you then | know that we have fallen, and they will reach us as 


glory in my misery?” 
“Did I say another?” 





the female ants, or the nurse ants, change the situa- 
tion of the eggs according to the state of the weather, 


nurse ants, and by the mother, when she is alone, by 
a liquid disgorged from the stomach, as is done ina 
similar way by wasps, humble-bees, pigeons, and 
canary-birds. 








| me, Ellen?” 
‘* Men are not so easily killed ; 





evening under the elms?” 


Her eye twinkled, I thought. 

“ You said that you had loved with your whole soul. | 
O, the wretchedness of this hour! 
or of the day and night. The grubs are fed by the | wrong, wrong, not to tell me of this. Would you kill mind that I was then in, Id 


at least I think not. 


You were wrong, | 


| Soon as they can.’ 

| “And they can’t reach us before daylight. I tell 
| you, Henry Bodwell, that you and [ can’t live here 
together till morning. How awful!” 


id not see how I could 


live a dozen hours in such company. I cursed the | 


starlight, and the rippling waters, the leap in the | | 
Were you killed last night at eight o'clock in the | dark, and Mary Anu, and bethought me of a raft. 


| I would gather some poles, lash them together with 


I thought the same myself. In just the frame of | 


days later. 

| “Have you forgotten the condition?” 

| No, but I would give seven years’ service if I 
| could! Don’t, Ellen, don’t mention it, ever again.” 

| “J insist upon the condition. Iam free from this 
j day. O how shamefully you forsook me, and how 
| bravely you leaped into danger to rescue your lady 
| love!” 

| Nevertheless afterward, she placed her hand in 
| mine, and pronounced in a clear, full voice the words 
that made us one forever. And there is written in 
| my diary of 1834, in my hand-writing of that time, 
| * LoOK BEFORE YOU LEAP.” 





| 

HABIT. 
| Habit uniformly and constantly strengthens all 
our active exertions; whatever we do often we be- 
come more and more apt to do. A snuff-taker begins 
| with a pinch of snuff per day, and ends". a pound or 
two every month. Swearing begins in anger; it ends 
by mingling itself with ordinary conversation. Such 
| like instances are of too common notoriety to need 
| that they be adduced. 
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(Written for The Flag of our rv nivn.) 
RETROSPECTION. 


BY COUSIN CLAUDE. 


Ye days of my childhood! sweet season of joy, 
Unheeded, now flown upon time's rapid wing; 
Ye moments of pleasure that knew no alloy, 
When a stranger to sorrow in life's flowery spring: 
Ye have passed like a vision, a dream of the night, 
And left me on manhood’s dark ocean to sail, 
Where storms of affliction the soul oft affright, 
And numberless woes and misfortunes prevail. 


Ye days of delight, now forever departed, 
O, could I, enraptured, recall you again! 
Be the youth that I once was, so buoyant, light-hearted, 
And my bosom as free from all trouble as then; 
Transported, I'd hail you with gladsome acclaim, 
Once more would embark on your smooth-flowing 
stream, 
Contented, I ‘d sigh not for honor or fame, 
Nor, deceived, of the pleasures of manhood e'er dream. 


But ah, ye have fled, to return never more— 
All vanished your moments of exquisite joy! 
And now as those scenes I in fancy glance o'er, 
Where I once gaily sported an innocent boy, 
My cheek is oft wet with the tear of regret, 
To think I have bid you forever adieu; 
That a youth I no more shall thy loved haunts explore, 
* But henceforth the rough path of manhood pursue. 


A SOBER ROMANCE. 





BY J. AUGUSTUS HOWARD. 


I.—MAY MORNING IN LONDON. 


Ir had just struck twelve by St. Paul’s—a fact 
which the clock of that church insisted on with slug- 
gish emphasis—when the Colchester coach, on its way 
to Lad-lane, dashed through the eastward concourse 
of drays, cabs, vans and carts, and drew up suddenly 
at the corner of St. Margaret-lane, which, as every 
citizen of London knows, is close to the old George 
the Second’s church of St. Margaret-Moses. 

The coachman drew up his four bays smartly and 
with an air, rejoiced to have got through his journey; 
and the guard, to keep up the spirit of the thing, gave 
a jovial flourish on his horn, just to let people know 
the Colchester coach was no common coach, but a 
real high-flyer, and no two words about it. 

Tbe guard got down and tumbled a plain corded 
box out of the boot, and then a bundle tied up ina 
red and yellow bandkerchief, and then, looking up at 
a pretty fresh-looking country girl, who sat content- 
edly next the coachman, holding a great tuft of May 
blossom, called out: 

“Now then, Susan, my love, here youare! Take 
care how you get down; I’ll catch you. Don’t hurry, 
my girl, but look alive!” 

“ Odear! guard, am I there, then, and is this Mar- 
garet-lane?” said the prepossessing young woman, 
wishing the coachman good-by, and getting nimbly 
and modestly down, aided by the robust arms of the 
gallant guard. 

“No. 16 it is, my dear. Good-by, Susan,” cried the 
coachman; “I?ll tell mother to-morrow you got all 
safe. Jem’ll run with the box. Look alive, Jem! 
Peacock wants her oats. You'll find us at the Swan- 
with-Two-Necks. Whist! my beauties! Hey there, 
Peacock, gently!’ Crick, crack. 

Poor Susan! She gave a tearful stare at the re- 
ceding coach, as if it were the last link that bound 
her to Colchester, and then turned and followed the 
guard up the dingy and narrow lane, where ber new 
master resided. I refer to Mr. Josiah Dobb, grocer, 
wholesale and retail, and for thirty years church- 
warden of the wealthy parish of St. Margaret-Moses. 

“Put a good heart on it, Susan, gal,” said the 
guard, as he shook hands with his charge. “ It al- 
ways seems strange a bit at first in a new place; but 
Mr. Dobbs is a kind old fellow as ever breathed, 
though they say he does hold on to the money. Good- 
by, Susan—God bless ’ee. Be a good girl—you’ll soon 
shake down. If I can bring up a parcel for you from 
Colchester now and then, why I will. Good-by, my 
dear.” 





II.—THE ARRIVAL. 


Susan Smithers was a shrewd ingenuous sturdy 
girl, with some honest sense and courage about her; 
but she felt rather shy and uncomfortable when she 
stood at the window of the large dingy wholesale and 
retail shop, and saw the crane, like a huge gibbet, 
impending over her head in a threatening and myste- 
rious way. She coull observe the bustle and stir in- 
side the shop, where sprightly gentlemen, adorned 
with white neckcloths (for such was Mr. Dobbs’s hu- 
mor), weighed and packed pounds of tea, tins of cocoa, 
and parcels of coffee; where the sugar-chopper 





sounded unceasingly, and orders were shouted to the 


pilot, and with a good-natured smile, returning that 
given him by Susan in mute reply, was entering into 











the full spirit of the occasion, when, from the left- 
hand side of the shop, at the further end, there step- 
ped down from a high enclosed desk that looked partly 
like a maidiman’s cell, and still more like a pulpit, a 
tall thin old gentleman, who wore a pigtail (my story 
dates some twenty years back), a blue coat with 
bright brass buttons, a yellow marsala waistcoat 
with a scarlet one underneath (only the edge show- 
ing), and a frilled shirt-front, and nankeen trousers. 
He was the very pink of neatness and decision, was 
this old gentleman, and his neatness and trimness 
male him seem quite alert and young. His face was 
of a pale nankeen color, like the part of his dress al- 
ready glanced at, but then it was clear in tone, and 
about the cheeks healthy blood showed through it. 
This pleasant old gentleman held a pen in one hand, 
and jostled his great bunch of large gold watch-seals 
with the other, as he came up to Susan’s pilot. 

“Mr. Tompkins,” he said, “mind that that tea 
goes off to Edwards’s people this evening. They 
have written again about it. But who is this? Are 
you the new servant?” 

Susan dropped a pretty curtsey, and said, mildly 
but firmly, that she believed she was. The old gen- 
tleman gave her a long keen look from under his 
thick gray eyebrows: a parental custom-house offi- 
cer’s sort of look: and said: 

“Be a good girl—it’s not a heavy place. Mr. 
Tompkins, take down—What’s your name, my dear, 
eh? ov 

“Susan Smithers, if you please, sir.” (A second 
curtsey). 

* And I do please. Take down Susan, Mr. Tomp- 
kins, to Mrs. Thompson, and tell her to make her 
comfortable.” 

“ What a nice old gentleman!” said Susan, as she 
followed her nimble and good-natured pilot down the 
dark back stairs, 

** Yes, he is a good old party. That’s our governor.” 

“Odear me! What, is that Mr. Dobbs? Well, he 
has a pleasant way with him.” 

‘Yes, that’s the governor, no mistake about it.” 


Susan was very warmly received by her old widow 
aunt, Mr. Dobbs’s housekeeper for thirty years. The 
worthy woman was very busy preparing dinner, and 
was up to her eyes in potatoes, which she peeled and 
tossed into a pan of water as quickly as though she 
were doing it for a wager. In a very few minutes, 
Susan, like a good smart willing girl as she was, had 
taken off her bonnet, and washed her face and hands, 
put on aclean apron, and was ready to chop parsley 
and finish the potatoes. 

“ Susan’s a good sort,” thought the old lady to her- 
self. “She'll do. She'll be as good as gold to me. 
And how neat and handy she is, and a tidy looking 
girl too!” 

Together over the potatoes, which one by one 
splashed into the great yellow pan, the old aunt and 
her niece chatted over Colchester friends. 

“ And how is Jane Turner? And is Miss Charlotte 
married yet? How’s brother’s rheumatism?” and 
soon. To all of which queries Susan answered sensi- 
bly and sharply. Allof a sudden she darted at her 
bundle that had been placed on a chair near the 
window. 

“Odear aunt, what a stupid forgetful thing I’ve 
been all this time, to forget I brought up some clover 
turfs for the lark you’re so fond of.” 

“*O how very kind, Susan, to think of poor Dicky! 
And they are nice and fresh. O, they do remind one 
of the country, they do.” 

“Let me sprinkle them, aunt, with some water, 
and give Dicky one now.” 

** Do, my dear, while I get the meat down, for mas- 
ter always dines at five, and I haven’t too much 
time, Susy.” 

“ Where is Dicky, aunt?” 

‘* Why there, dear, by the back door. I put him 
there to let him have as much air as possible.” 

Susan tripped to the back door, and there,in a 
light green cage, found the lark: no longer bright 
and quick as when sent from Colchester, but dingy, 
ruffled, and almost tailless, and with eyes that had 
now become knowing, yet spiritless. It was hopping 
on a dusty little door-mat bit of withered turf, and 
was thrusting its little graceful brown head, feverish- 
ly and restlessly, like Sterne’s starling, through the 
sooty wires of its prison. 

A sudden sense of the confinement and sordidness 
of London city life gloomed down for a moment over 
the mind of the country girl still untamed by cellar- 
kitchens, late hours, over-work, and want of exercise. 
But she cast it aside in a moment, as she would have 
done an evil thought, and laughed to kill any care or 
sorrow that hovered near. Susan’s aunt, worthy old 
Mrs. Thompson, turned to look at her niece, resting 
for 2 moment on the dresser the neat fillet of veal 
that she was about to thrust into a cradle spit. 

“That's a good-hearted girl, l’msure,” she thought 
to herself. ‘She'll be a comfort to meas I go down 
the hill. I always found as young people as loves the 
poor dumb creatures turn out well, and wicey-wersy.” 

In the meantime, Susan was out there in the little 
well shaft of an area, busy arranging the turf in the 





vage, which, sprinkled under the pump, now lifted 
| its green blades and purple tufts of flowers that 
| smelt of honey, and seemed to bring a certain por- 
tion of sunshine with them into that extremely “ sha- 
|dy” place. The bird, bustiing about in his little 
meadow, had already gathered new life from that 
pleasant reminiscence of freedom and the country. 
| First, he merely darted to and fro, quick as a rat, and 
| thrust his head in and out of the bars, like the im- 
Freee starling aforesaid; but presently darting to 

the roof, as if with the fullest intention of beating 
out its brains, the poor little exile from the blue air 








and white wandering clouds, failing in that attempt 
poured forth in grateful gladness a little hurricane of 
innocent and tender music. 

“Dicky is so pleased,” said Susan, tripping back 
and kissing her aunt on the back of her neck, as she 
stooped over the encaged veal. ‘ And now to tell me 
what sort of an old gentleman master is. Shall I be 
servant enough? Itis such a grand house, aunty.” 

Mrs. Thompson sat down with the fillet of veal re- 
posing on her lap as if it were a child, and discoursed ; 

“He is a very kind, upright gentleman, is Mr. 
Dobbs, Susan, and it is a very respectable, comfort- 
able place for them as choose to make it so. And the 
young men in the shop, especially Mr. Tompkins the 
foreman, are most well-behaved. A little noisy and 
mischievous the younger ones, but such is life. It’s 
a place, Susan, to be proud of, as I have found these 
thirty years as I’ve lived in the parish of St. Margaret- 
Moses.” 

The veal began to turn a most delicious light- 
brown, and to weep tears of tat over its own inevita- 
ble fate. At sight of these savory symptoms, Mrs. 
Thompson took down from a nail near the clock, an 
old black bonnet with strings never meant totie. “1 
must just run over to Mrs. Peacock’s for a moment 
and get some parsley for garnish; watch the meat, 
there’s a dear, till I return. 1 want to ask her how 
her husband is, for he’s bad with the rheumatic 
fever, poor dear soul. I shan’t be long. I shall be 
back by four. Master always comes down at half- 
past four to wash his hands for dinner, and he’s as 
regular as clockwork. Then he goes out to takea 
quiet turn in Drapers’ Gardens or Old Jewry, to give 
him an appetite, and just as the clock strikes five 
you'll hear him knock. Good-by, dear; mind the 
basting, for that’s a perfect pictur that tillet of veal 
is, though I say it as shouldn’t say it. It does look 
rather dark, but I wont take my umbrella, because 
the shop is only just over the corner of our lane, 
Bless me, how that dear bird do sing! It’s very nice, 
but it don’t go through your head like a canary do.” 

With such good-natured chatter the faithful old 
automaton, ignorant of all country pleasures, and 
heedless of the joys of liberty, toddled up-stairs on 
her kind errand. The front door slammed behind 
her. 





I1lI].—THE AVATAR. 


Is there in all the world any object so pleasant to 
the eye or to the mind (to see, that is, or to contem- 
plate) as a fresh pure girl absorbed in a day-dream, 
lost in rosy clouds of the illimitable future, aping the 
toiling thinker, yet merely playing with the kaleido- 
scope of the young imagination? 

How could I hope to sketch those simple day- 
dreams of Susan’s? How could I convey to the 
minds of others her glimpses of thatched roofs over- 
run with roses; of kind old faces watching for the 
postman; of green lanes and tranquil churches, with 
the yew, which no centuries of sunshine can enliven, 
looking in wistfully at the windows; the murkier but 
still luminous scenes from London streets, across 
which passed processions of cheerful fresh-colored 
young men adorned with white neckcloths, headed 
by smiling Mr. Tompkins? All these motley visions 
a cuckvo-clock broke up by its warning clamor. 

Susan looked upas guiltily at the niddlety-noddlety 
bird bowing furiously from the clock, as if a police- 
man had suddenly entered and accused her of some 
theft. IT WAS STRIKING FOUR O’CLOCK, and Aunt 
Thompson would be back directly. Fortunately for 
Susan (everything seemed to go well on this lucky 
day); the joint had not burnt; it had gone twirling 
steadily and methodically on, resigned to its fate, and 
quite at home by this time with misfortune; it was 
browning and roasting equably and well over the 
bright clean hearth, basted with its own juice, a pa- 
tient victim to the fierce white heat of a rejoicing vic- 
torious fire. If there were a brownie who watched 
over the kitchen of No. 16, St. Margaret-lane, that 
brownie had been there during Susan’s day-dream, 
attending to the browning of that fillet of veal. 

The domestic fairies had been as busy as crickets, 
stirring round the potatoes, and blowing out chance 
angry puffs of gas which the evil principles sent to 
scorch the untended fillet. 

Teun minutes past four, and Mrs. Thompson not 
back! No wonder; for look, a quick fretful shower 
was speckling against ‘the windows. The good old 
lady had been caught, no doubt, by the rain, and 
kept under shelter. 

Now, it would never do, Susan thought, for aunt to 
come back and find her an idle good-for-nothing thing, 
sitting staring at the fire; so she darted up, and, un- 
cording her box, got out some patchwork that she 
was finishing for home, and, taking it to the window, 
from whence she could see the fire, and where the 
plate-warner did not interrupt her view, she sat down 
on a chair and bent herself diligently at her work. 
There was no sound but the click and jolt of the spit, 
the fall of an occasional coal against the edge of the 
dripping-pan, and now and then a little voice-per- 
formance from the lark in the outer area. 

On the whitewashed wall, close to the window, and 
alittle to the 'eft hand of where Susan sat merrily at 
work, there hung a little square looking-glass. All 
at once, as Susan’s eyes glanced upwards from her 
work (for her chair was turned round almost facing 
the window), she saw upon its surface the reflexion 
of the clock-face, the hands of which pointed to half- 
past four. 

* Why, good gracious, what is aunt doing!” thought 
Susan. ‘“ We dine at five, aud at half-past four mas- 
ter comes down to wash his hands before he goes his 
walk. O dear, O dear, the veal will be spoiled! 
Where is aunt?” 





apprentices, as if the place were a ship, and a storm 
was looming in sight. She waited a moment or two, 
looking. 

But common sense is a plant that grows just as 
wellin the village as the town, and Susan, being a 
quick resolute prompt girl, was not going to waste 
her time standing outside; so she walked in, and see- 
ing a young man with large whiskers and an impos- | 
ing appearance stooping in front of the counter, and | 
reading the direction on her box, she asked cine if’ | 
that was Mr. Dobbs’s, and requested him to be kind 
enough to tell her the way down to Mr, Dobbs’s 
kitchen. The imposing young man instantly turned 


Then, with one look at the veal, which was bearing 
its flery martyrdom with good-natured equanimity, 
she resumed her work again with somewhat restless 
and troubled haste. When, five minutes later, her 
eyes rose once more to the looking-glass (not from 
vanity, but by mere accident), she almost screamed, 
for she saw in it the reflection of a tall neatly-dressed 
old gentleman in a blue coat and brass buttons, who 
stood at the foot of the stairs and just within the 
shadow of the doorway, his eyes bent upon her. 

Now, Mr. Dobbs did not turn off to the left and go 
into the scullery to wash his hands at the tap, as he 
might have been expected to do, but he came slowly 
up to the window without speaking. Susan’s heart 
beat nineteen to the dozen. Was he gu:=¢ to scold 
her aunt for being out at such acritical time? No; 
he did not speak, but walked to the fire, looked at 
the veal, hemmed twice, coughed, and then returned 
to Susan’s chair. The second time, he stooped, and 
lifted her hand with a grave politeness. 

“Susan,” he said, “will you accept me as a hus- 
band? There, don’t flurry yourself! I will come 
down again in ten minutes and hear your answer. 
Good-by till then.” And up stairs he went. 

While Susan still sat there, red as a damask rose, 
trembling, confused, astonished, frightened, the front 
door creaked, and down came Mrs. Thomson, all in 
a flurry. 

“OSusan! I’ve been kept by a poor creature as I 
saw fallin a fit just by St. Margaret-Moses. I and 
Mrs. Jones got him to the door of the milkman’s at 
the corner, and undid his shirt-collar and waistcoat 
to give him air, and what should we tind under his 
waistcoat but a large placard, on which was written, 
‘Don’t bleed me; give me brandy-and-water ;’ which 
we did, and just as he had taken it up came a police- 
man, and said he was a rogue, and had soap in his 
mouth to make it look like foam; and just then the 
rascal gets up, leaps over a truck, and runs off, and 
Mrs. Jones—” 

But Susan, unable to bear the delay any longer, 
burst out with her story; to which her aunt listened 
with staring eyes, uplifted hands, and open mouth. 

‘*1t was Mr. Tompkins, depend upon it, my dear.” 

«No, aunt, it was master—it was indeed. I knew 
him, because he spoke to me in the shop when I came 
in. O, dearaunt, he’ll be down directly! What shall 
I do?” . 

“Do, dear? Dowhatever your own heart tells you 
todo. Think of your father and mother, and what 
you gain and what you sacrifice. Odear me, I hope 
master is not going mad. I’ll leave you, dear, and 
shut myself in the area out of hearing, and you must 
call me when he’s gone. Lawks, I do think I hear 
him coming. Mind yqn say yes or no, or he’ll be 
angry.” 

Solomon himself could not have given wiser coun- 
sel. The good old body scuffied off to a retired corner 
of the coal-hole, and Susan, blushing and tremulous, 
settled again, or pretended to settle, to her work. 

In that swift it what th ds of kind, and 
generous, and self-denying thoughts shot like express 
trains through Susan’s little head! Poor father, mo- 
ther getting old, William Brown her old sweetheart 
that wild sailor—whv had ceased to write to her, and 
who was now lying at Quebec, too late repentant, 
crippled and penniless, sick, and perhaps dying. 
With Mr. Dobbs’s fortune, what fairy dreams of good 
she might realize. 

A voice she knew, from behind her chair, said, 
* Susan, will you have me for a husband?” 

She hardly knew how to answer, but, dropping her 
patchwork, she answered naively, in a low but firm 
voice; ‘ Yes sir, if you please.” 

Then there came a calm kiss upon her forehead, 
and a hand clasped hers. 

“You shall never repent that word, Susan,” said 
Mr. Dobbs. ‘I will be good and true. You must do 
no more work in this place; remember, you are to be 
my wife. Good-by, dearest.” 

When Susan dared to look round, he was gone. 
But it was no dream, for there was the May-bough 
she had brought from Colckester blooming in the 
great blue jug over the mantelpiece. 

Susan ran and dragged Aunt Thompson out of the 
coal-cellar, and told her all; not boastingly, nor pert- 
ly, nor vainly, but with quiet modest satisfaction; for, 
after all, she well knew her heart would never break 
forth into such flower as it had once done, and the 
good fortune was still too recent and too over- 
whelming. 

How can so feeble a narrator as I pretend to de- 
scribe the way in which Aunt Thompson received the 
news; how she first turned tricolor with surprise, 
then purple with delight, then hysterical with joy; 
how she sat down and rocked in her chair, and then 
laughed and then cried! AsI am not writing fiction, 
why should 1 dilate on these obvious things? 

The affair was kept secret for a week by Mr. Dobbs’s 
wish and Aunt Thom pson’s advice: the only bad re- 
sult of which secrecy was, that it destroyed the hap- 
piness of two aspiring men—Mr. Tompkins, and the 
gay rattling honest guard of the Colchester coach: 
both of whom proposed to Susan within the week, 
und both of whom were rejected. 








IV.—THE MARRIAGE. 

Never had the important beadle of the important 
parish of St. Margaret-Moses seen such a marriage. 
There were ninety-four charity boys and girls, with 
white satin favors on their left arms. There was 
bell-ringing, almost Bedlamic in its persistent and 
rejoicing jangle. There was a parish dinner, at 
which Mr. Tompkins mournfully presided, looking 





down between an avenue of twelve white ties. The 
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chimney of No. 16 for a whole week smoked, and then 
tor two whole days the fire-engines could not be kept 
from the house; and as for the ramonneur-men, their 
brushes waved in St, Margaret-lane as Birnam Wood 
when it came marching down on the doomed castle 
of Macbeth. No Pickford van came to Margaret- 
lane but the drivers were feasted on good beef and 
ale, so lavishly did the bridegroom's hospitality inun- 
date aud flood all that came near that locality; at 
one time, indeed, it was all Mr. ‘Tompkins could do to 
prevent the twelve frantic young men in white ties 
from rushing into Cheapside, and offering jugs of 
beer to passing hackney-coachmen. 

Mr. Dobbs had chosen a wife late in life; he had 
chosen a wite from a dangerous and foolish impulse, 
and dared the radical publican at the Torker MALT 
SHOVELS in Seething-lane; but the radical publican 
was wrong, as parish and other politicians have in- 
deed been known to be more than once. Mr. Dobbs 
had chosen late and chosen hastily, but he had chosen 
with the swift unerring instinct of a shrewd old 
brain and an old but still unchilled heart. He had 
dived into the great shoal-begirt sea of matrimony, 
and found a pearl of pearls. 

He affected no hurricane of passion, no sighs—no 
ceaseless vows and brittle protestations—he loved 
calinly, respectfully, almost paternally; but he loved 
(though he wasa grocer) as faithfully as your finest 
impossible lover in fiction. He did not flatter Susan, 
or weary her with servile adoration, but he showed 
her by a thousand ceaseless quiet attentions how 
much he loved her. When she tokl him of Mr. 
Tompkins’s proposal, and thought it would be better 
he left (though she thought him a kind-hearted, in- 
dustrious fellow), Mr. Dobbs would not hear of such 
a thing. 

“No, Susan,” he said; “ there’s no jealousy, not « 
grain in me. L love you too well. And even if you 
never learned to love me, I know very well that you 
would love no other man, my darling?” 

A night or two after the wedding, when Susan and 
Aunt Thompson were chatting alone ona seat in 
pleasant Drapers’ Gardens, Aunt Thompson, foolish- 
ly enough, began to cry as if her heart was going to 
break. 

“ Why, dear aunty, aunty, what is the matter?” 
said Susan, fondling and kissing her goodold cheek. 

“Tm afraid, dear—I’ve been thinking—I'm afraid 
that now you are married, and are rich and rolling 
in money, the beauty and wonder of all St. Margaret- 
Moses—which you was the very last Sunday as ever 
was—you'll be getting ashamed of poor old aunt, and 
be sending me off, fur fear your new friends should 
think me ignorant, and not fit for parlor visitors, and 
out of place, and—O!” (Here Niobe became a mere 
drinking fountain to the Mississippi of the good old 
creature’s grief.) 

How tenderly and softly Susan comforted Aunt 
Thompson, and kissed her, and pulled off her gloves, 
and patted her hands, and hugged her waist, and as- 
sured her that if the Bank of England got so fall with 
dear Mr. Dobbs’s money that they actually refused to 
take in any more of it for fear of a financial apoplexy, 
still even in that contingency she (Susan) would love 
and cherish her old aunt, who had been the cause ot 
all her good fortune, and had enabled her to help 
poor William, and perhaps save his life! 





V.—LAST SCENE OF ALL. 


In the second year of Susan’s marriage she gave 
birth to a son, much to the delight of the whole par- 


ish of St. Margaret-Moses, and to the special joy of 


Aunt Thompson and her crony Mrs. Jones, now the 
pew-opener. Nine years after the marriage, old 
Aunt Thompson died, and eleven years after the 
marriage, Mr. Dobbs died. 

They were both buried in the black quiet little 
churchyard of St. Margaret-Moses. No pleasant 
trees cast wavering shadows upon their tombstones, 
but mignonette bloomed sweet close at hand, and 
sunshine came and glanced across the sooty boughs 
of the solitary plane-tree, and little melancholy pre- 
cocious sparrows chirped their embryo music, and 
little rosy faces looked at the graves from between 
the rusty rails, and little voices prattled of ‘‘ dood 
Mr. Dobbs,” and of “dood Mrs .Thompson.” And 
those words were better than sham poems and the 
lying flowers that often fall on grander coffins. 

One afternoon, two years later, Mr. Tompkins, now 
rather corpulent and slightly bald, blurted out a pro- 
posal of marriage to the rich and still pretty widow 
of the millionnaire of Margaret-lane. 
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“No, Mr. Tompkins,” said Susan, “I value you 
for your probity and your industry, and still more 
for your fidelity and attachment to my dear busband. 
Nor am I indifferent to this last stronger proof of 


your regard to myself personally; but I shall never | 


luarry again. L[ shall devote the rest of my life to 
directing the education of my dear boy. 
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shall perhaps find an opportunity of showing how | bis c 


much I value your services. 
by. Forget what you have just said to me, and let it 
be as if it had never been said.” 

Mr. Tompkins rose, and was struggling with the 
back of his chair in oratorical agony, when the door 
burst open, and in rnshed Master Harry Dobbs, who 


Eton. 


“Ma,” he said, * how many collars atm I to take? 
There are only three dozen here.” 


ness. I'll be with you directly.” 
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nan avenue of twelve white ties. The 
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chimney of No. 16 for a whole week smoked, and then 
for two whole days the fire-engines could not be kept 
from the house; and as for the ramonneur-men, their 
brushes waved in St. Margaret-lane as Birnam Wood 
when it came marching down on the doomed castle 
of Macbeth. No Pickford yan came to Margaret- 
lane but the drivers were feasted on good beef and 
ale, so lavishly did the bridegroom’s hospitality inun- 
date and flood all that came near that locality; at 
one time, indeed, it was all Mr. 'Tompkins could do to 
prevent the twelve frantic young men in white ties 
from rushing into Cheapside, and offering jugs of 
beer to passing hackney-coachmen. 

Mr. Dobbs had chosen a wife late in life; he had 
chosen a wite from a dangerous and foolish impulse, 
and dared the radical publican at the THREE MALT 
SHOVELS in Seething-lane; but the radical publican 
was wrong, as parish and other politicians have in- 
deel been known to be more than once. Mr. Dobbs 
had chosen late and chosen hastily, but he had chosen 
with the swift unerring instinct of a shrewd old 
brain and an old but still unchilled heart. He had 
dived into the great shoal-begirt sea of matrimony, 
and found a pearl of pearls. 

He affected no hurricane of passion, no sighs—no 
ceaseless vows and brittle protestations—he loved 
calmly, respectfully, almost paternally; but he loved 
(though he was a grocer) as faithfully as your finest 
impossible lover in fiction. He did not flatter Susan, 
or weary her with servile adoration, but he showed 
her by a thousand ceaseless quiet attentions how 
much he loved her. When she told him of Mr. 
Tompkins’s proposal, and thought it would be better 
he left (though she thought him a kind-hearted, in- 
dustrious fellow), Mr. Dobbs would not hear of such 
a thing. 

“No, Susan,” he said; ‘ there’s no jealousy, not a 
grain in me. LI love you too well. And even if you 
never learned to love me, I know very well that you 
would love no other man, my darling?” 

A night or two after the wedding, when Susan and 
Aunt Thompson were chatting alone ona seat in 
pleasant Drapers’ Gardens, Aunt Thompson, foolish- 
ly enough, began to cry as if her heart was going to 
break. 

“Why, dear aunty, aunty, what is the matter?” 
said Susan, fondling and kissing her good old cheek. 

“Tm afraid, dear—I’ve been thinking—I’'m afraid 
that now you are married, and are rich and rolling 
in money, the beauty and wonder of all St. Margaret- 
Moses—which you was the very last Sunday as ever 
was—you’ll be getting ashamed of poor old aunt, and 
be sending me off, fur fear your new friends should 
think me ignorant, and not fit for parlor visitors, and 
out of place, and—O!” (Here Niobe became a mere 
drinking fountain to the Mississippi of the good old 
creature’s grief.) 

How tenderly and softly Susan comforted Aunt 
Thompson, and kissed her, and pulled off her gloves, 
and patted her hands, and hugged her waist. and as- 
sured her that if the Bank of England got so full with 
dear Mr. Dobbs’s money that they actually refused to 
take in any more of it for fear of a financial apoplexy, 
still even in that contingency she (Susan) would love 
and cherish her old aunt, who had been the cause of 
all her good fortune, and had enabled her to help 
poor William, and perhaps save his life! 





V.—LAST SCENE OF ALL. 

In the second year of Susan’s marriage she gave 
birth to a son, much to the delight of the whole par- 
ish of St. Margaret-Moses, and to the special joy of 
Aunt Thompson and her crony Mrs. Jones, now the 
pew-opener. Nine years after the marriage, old 
Aunt Thompson died, and eleven years after the 
marriage, Mr. Dobbs died. 
They were both buried in the black quiet little 
churchyard of St. Margaret-Moses. No pleasant 
trees cast wavering shadows upon their tombstones, 
but mignonette bloomed sweet close at hand, and 
sunshine came and glanced across the sooty boughs 
of the solitary plane-tree, and little melancholy pre- 
cocious sparrows chirped their embryo music, and 
little rosy faces looked at the graves from between 
the rusty rails, and little voices prattled of ‘‘ dood 
Mr. Dobbs,” and of “dood Mrs .Thompson.” And 
those words were better than sham poems and the 
lying flowers that often fall on grander coffins. 
One afternoon, two years later, Mr. Tompkins, now 
rather corpulent and slightly bald, blurted out a pro- 
posal of marriage to the rich and still pretty widow 
of the millionnaire of Margaret-lane. 
“No, Mr. Tompkins,” said Susan, “I value you 
for your probity and your industry, and still more 
for your fidelity and attachment to my dear husband. 
Nor am IL indifferent to this last stronger proof of 
your regard to myself personally; but I shall never 
lnarry again. LI shall devote the rest of my life to 
directing the education of my dear boy. Hereafter I 
shall perhaps find an opportunity of showing how 
much I value your services. For the present, good- 
by. Forget what you have just said to me, and let it 
be as if it had never been said.” 
Mr. Tompkins rose, and was struggling with the 
back of his chair in oratorical agony, when the door 
burst open, and in rushed Master Harry Dobbs, who 
had been helping the servant to pack his trunk for 
Eton. 
“Ma,” he said, “ how many collars am I to take? 
There are only three dozen here.” 
“My dear Harry, Mr. Tompkins is talking busi- 























Al that eminent law lord, Lord Cantelupe, whose eldest 
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ness. Ll be with you directly.” 
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One bright afternoon in the June of the same year, 


son was married the other day to the second daugh- 
ter of the Marquis de Champignon, reined up the 
two bays that drew his bareuche, at the door of Mrs. 
Dobbs, 16, St. Margaret-lane. 

The bell was rung. Mrs. Dobbs was at home. 
Now, Lord Cantelupe had been an old friend of Mr. 
Dobbs, and was surprised to find the hall—or rather 
dim passage, for it was no more—lumbered with 
boxes and rolls of carpet and.cases of pictures. These 
he stopped to survey in an alarmed manner through 
a gold-framed double eye-glass. 

“ Egad!” he said to himself, “I was only just in 
time tosnap the widow. My usual luck. Now for 
it.”* 

In twenty minutes more, the accomplished and 
gitted orator had, with all an old wary man of the 
world’s sagacity and blandness, laid down an im- 
promptu carpet of verbal rose-leaves, upon which he 
had figuratively thrown himself, and prostrated him- 
self, his oratory, his ermine, and his house in Park- 
row, at the feet of the pretty widow. 

An interval of silence ensued, as when one goes 
down ina diving-bell. Then, came a violent prick- 
ing in the legal ears of the accomplished orator. 
These remarkable and astounding words struck his 
noble tympanum: 

“ My lord, you were such a kind friend to my dear 
husband, and have been so kind to me since his 
‘death, that it gives me pain to refuse the honor so 
generously proffered me, but I shall never marry 
again. I shall devote the rest of my life to the edu- 
cation of my boy Harry. I should not wish the 
world to impute mercenary motives to any man who 
took me for his wife. Ll leave this house to-morrow. 
[ have given half the business to my excellent fore- 
man, and have take: a house at Slough, to be near 
my boy’s school.” 

“Egad,” said Lord Cantelupe, as he got into his 
carriage, and squeezed together (in a half petulant, 
half melancholy way) the two portions of his eye- 
glass: “no verdict in the world ever knocked me 
over half as much. Yet, by George, I don’t know 
now that I wont have another try. What could she 
mean about mercenary?” 

The noble and learned lord has not yet won Mrs. 
Dobbs, Harry is a capital fellow, and the business at 
No. 16, Margaret-lane, fl6trishes bravely under the 
auspices of Tompkins. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL HUGH MERCER, 

A BRAVE soldier of the American Revolution, who 
was killed at the battle of Princeton, January 3d, 
1777, was a native of Scotland. He was educated for 
the medical profession, and graduated at an early 
age, highly accomplished in the science of medicine. 
At the memorable battle of Culloden, he acted as am 
assistant surgeon, and with a number of his van- 
quished countrymen, sought a home of freedom in 
the wilds of America. He landed in Pennsylvania, 
where he remained but a shert time. Thence he re- 
moved to Fredericksburg, Virginia,where he married, 
and became distinguished as a physician of great 
merit and eminence. He was with the army of Gen- 
eral Braddock, in the expedition against the French 
and Indians, at Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburg, act- 
ing as a captain under Washington. In one of the 
engagements he was wounded in the wrist by a mus- 
ket ball; and in the irregular warfare then practised, 
his company scattered, and became separated from 
him. Faint from loss of blood, and exhausted by fa- 
tigue, he was closely pursued by the, Indians; their 
thrilling war-whoop ringing through the forest and 
stimulating to redoubled energy the fuotsteps of their 
victim. Fortunately the hollow trunk of a tree pre- 
sented itself. Ina moment he concealed himself in 
it, and though his pursuers reached the spot and 
seated themselves around him, he yet miraculously 
escaped! Leaving his place of refuge, he sought the 
abodes of civilization, through a trackless wilderness 
of a hundred miles in extent; and after supporting 
life on roots, and the body of a snake which he killed, 
he finally reached Fort Cumberland insafety. For 
his gallantry and military skill in this war—proved, 
in a distinguished manner, by the destruction of the 
Indian settlement at Kittaning, Pennsylvania, the 
corporation of Philadelphia presented to him an hon- 
orable and appropriate medal. The commencement 
of the American Revolution found him in the midst 
of an extensive medical practice, surrounded by af- 
fectionate friends, and enjoying in the bosom of a 
happy family all the comforts of social life. Stimu- 
lated to action by a lofty spirit of patriotism, he broke 
from the endearments of domestic life, and gave to 
his country, in that trying hour, the energy and re- 
sources of a practised and accomplished soldier. 
In 1775, he was in command of three regiments of 
minute-men; and early in 1776, we tind him zealously 
engaged, as a colonel of the army of Virginia, in 
drilling and organizing the masses of men who, un- 
der the varied names of sons of liberty, minute-men, 
volunteers and levies, presented the bulk without or- 
| der, and without the discipline of an army. To pro- 


sonal liberty, and who had entered into the war un- 
paid and unrestricted by command, was a severe and 
invidious task. The courage, the fortitude, the self- 





duce obedience and subordination among men who | eulogium on the occasoin. 
considered military discipline as a restraint on per- Commodores Read, Biddle and Stewart, and Colonel 


possession of Colonel Mercer quailed not at these | a man knows without having to learn it, or fearing to 


of mingled severity and kindness, he soon succeeded 
in reducing a mutinous suldiery to complete snbinis- 
sion. Tradition has presented the following anecdote, 
illustrating, in a striking manner, his characteristic 
promptitude and bravery: 
Among the troops which arrived at Williamsburg, 
then the metropolis of Virginia, was a company of 
riflemen from beyond the mountains, commanded by 
Captain Gibson. A reckless insubordination, and a 
violent opposition to military restraint, had gained 
for this corps the sarcastic name of “ Gibson’s Lambs.” 
They had not been long incamp before a mutiny arose 
among them, producing much excitement in the 
army, and alarming the inhabitants of the city. 
Freed from all command, they roamed through the 
camp, threatening with instant death any officer who 
should presume to exercise authority over them. 
In the height of the rebellion, an officer was de- 
spatched to the quarters of Colonel Mercer. The cit- 
izens of the town vainly implored him not to risk his 
life and person amid this infuriated mob. Reckless 
of personal safety, he instantly repaired to the bar- 
racks of the mutinous band, and directing a general 
parade of the troops, he ordered Gibson’s company to 
be drawn up as offenders and violators of law, and to 
be disarmed in his presence. The ringleaders were 
placed under a strong guard, and, in the presence of 
the whole army, he addressed the offenders in an elo- 
quent and feeling manner, impressing on them their 
duties as citizen-soldiers, and the certainty of death 
if they continued to disobey their officers, and re- 
mained in that mutinous spirit, equally disgraceful to 
them, and hazardous to the sacred interests they had 
marched to defend. Disorder was instantly checked, 
and, after a short confinement, those under imprison- 
ment were released; and the whole company were 
ever after as exemplary in their deportment and con- 
duct as any troops in the army. 
Colonel Mercer now joined the continental army, 
Congress having conferred upon him the rank of 
brigadier general; and throughout the whole of the 
stormy and disastrous campaign.of 1776, he was a 
bold, fearless and efficient officer. He distinguished 
himself at the battle of Trenton; after the battle and 
on the march to Princeton, General Mercer led the 
vanguard of Washington's army. Reaching Prince- 
ton about sunrise, on the third of January, 1777, 
General Mercer encountered three British regiments, 
who had encamped there on the previous night, and 
who were leaving the town to join the rear of their 
troops at Maidenhead. A fierce and desperate con- 
flict immediately took place. The American militia, 
constituting the front, hesitated, became confused, 
and soon gave way, while the few regulars in the rear 
could not check the retreat. Before the fortune of the 
day was changed, and ere victory perched on the 
patriot standard, the brave Mercer fell. Rushing for- 
ward to rally his broken troops, and stimulating them 
by his voice and example, his horse was shot trom 
under him, and he fell, dangerously wounded, among 
the columns of the advancing enemy. Being thus 
dismounted, he was instantly sucruznded by a party 
of Britis: soldiers, with whom, when they refused 
him quarter, he fought desperately with his drawn 
sword until he was completely overpowered. Excited 
to brutality by the gallantry of his resistance, they 
stabbed him with their bayonets in seven different 
parts of his body, inflicted many blows on his head 
with their muskets, and did not cease their butchery 
until they believed hiim to be dead. 
Nine days atter the battle, he died in the arms of 
Major Lewis of the army, the nephew of General 
Washington, whom the commander-in-chief had 
commissioned to watch over the last moments of his 
expiring friend. His later hours were soothed by the 
skilful and affectionate attendance of the distinguish- 
ed surgeon, Doctor Benjamin Rush. In a small 
house, a few yards distant from that blood-red plain 
of carnage and of death, far away from the soothing 
consolations of domestic affection, this distinguished 
martyr ot liberty breathed his last, at the age of 56. 
The valor of General Mercer was only equalled by 
his modesty. When Virginia organized the third 
regiment, there were numerous applications for com- 
missions, but scarcely one for less than the rank of a 
field-officer. ‘‘ During the sitting-of the House of 
Burgesses upon the question, a plain but soldierly- 
looking individual handed up to the speaker’s chair 
a scrap of paper, on which was written, ‘ Hugh Mer- 
cer will serve his adopted country, and the cause of 
liberty, in any rank or station to which he may be 
appointed.’ This trom a veteran soldier bred in Eu- 
ropean camps—the associate of Washington in the 
war of 1755, and known to stand high in his confi- 
dence and esteem, was all-sufficient for a body of 
patriots and statesmen such as composed the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in the Revolution. The appoint- 
ment of Mercer to the command of the third Virginia 
regiment was carried instanter.” 
On the 14th of January, 1777, the body of General 
Mercer was conveyed to Philadelphia, and buried in 
Christ Churchyard. Over it was placed a plain 
>| marble slab, with the simple inscription, ‘ Jn memory 
of General Hugh Mercer, who fell at Princeton, Jan- 
uary 3d, 1777.” On the 26th of November, 1840, the 
St. Andrew’s and the Thistle Society, of Philadel- 
phia, removed his remains to Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
and erected a beautiful marble monument to his 
memory. Hon. William B. Reed pronounced an 
The pall was borne by 
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On the stage of the world, frankness is the only part 
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DOCTORS AND MEDICINES. 
The difficulty in the way of the doctors is yearly 
diminishing. Year by year the number is greater of 
people who know that when pills, powders, electua- 
ries, draughts, mixtures, set in a strong current down 
their throats, they are being doubly punished, a doc- 
tor’s bill is being made at the expense of their intes- 
tines. It is hard that attack should be made upon 
the pocket and the stomach, too. But you would 
have it, Monsieur Dandin—you would have it. You 
wanted to sce value for the money you paid to your 
medical adviser, and thought till lately that value 
was to be measured by the quantity of filth you 
swallowed. Now you are beginning to find out that 
the man deserves to be paid best who relieves you 
from serious illness most quickly, making the least 
fuss, and with least use of drugs, neither affecting to 
despise them nor overvaluing them, but using them, 
when they seem to him needed, ina firm, decisive 
way, and never thinking a drug necessary when be 
can do its work with a good wholesome dietetic sub- 
stitute. And let it be remembered gratefully that 
this improved method of practice begins with the 
doctors themselves. We have heard from one of the 
greatest wholesale drug dealers in this country, that 
the falling off in the supply of drugs to a large num- 
ber of private practitioners who make up their own 
medicines, has been of late years so great, that at 
first it was supposed customers were leaving their 
old druggists and getting part of their supply else- 
where. But it soon appeared that this was not the 
case, and that the change indicated a rapid advance 
in a wholesome change of system. But many an 
honest practitioner, especially in the country, loses 
patients by appearing lax in treatment of a case that 
he abstains from complicating with the artificial dis- 
ease set up by the action of unnecessary drugs, or by 
appearing to charge too much, when he may have 
saved his patients from months of distress, or even 
from death, by incessant watchfulness and skilled 
advice. Says the ignorant patient, with the air of 
one who is much put upon, why, he only sent me 
four bottles of medicine! And in a country parish 
there is too often, ready to take his place, one of the 
large body of unskilful practitioners who can only 
succeed by truckling to the prejudices of every well- 
to-do victim who may call himin. Only four bottles 
of medicine, and those perhaps not bad enough; for 
it used to be devoutly believed by the majority of sick 
people, that in physic nastiness is power. 








Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Subsidence of the Earth’s Crust. 

The commune of Buonanotte, in France, is hourly 
menaced with utter destruction. Five manufactories 
have already been overthrown, and sixty-four more 
are threat 1 with im t ruin. The inhabit- 
ants have fled in the greatest consternation to the 
neighboring villages. The cause of the disaster is a 
sudden and violent depression of the soil, which is at 
the present time accounted for by one of two reasons 
—either the full of an immense mass of earth in the 
west of the district, or the yielding of the roof of an 
extensive subterranean cavern. But in reality noth- 
ing certain is yet known as to the cause of this most 
deplorable event. A number of civil engineers have 
hastened to the spot, and prompt measures are in 
course of adoption to prevent still greater disaster. 





A wonderful Tree. 

In the birch wood of Culloden there is a remarkable 
tree, well worthy of note. Somewhere about thirty 
years ago a little giant of the forest was blown down 
in a storm, and fell right across a deep gully or 
ravine, which it completely spanned; and the top 
branches took root on the other side. From the 
parent stem no less than fifteen trees grow up per- 
pendicularly all in a row; and there they still flour- 
ish in all their splendor, while the parent stem 
e\in:es no token of decay. Several of the trees are 
not less than thirty feet high. Is not this forest 
curiosity worthy of a visit by naturalists? The tree 
is a larch fir. 


Remarkable Reptile. 

A curious snake was recently found at Lee, Mass. 
It was nearly four feet in length, about the size of a 
man’s finger, and shaped like a whip-lash; and on 
close examination, the whole body was found to be 
composed of small worms about half an inch in 
length, with large black heads and semi-transparent 
body. On separating them into fragments they would 
immediately re-form into the snake shape and crawl 
slowly off. One or two other similar snakes have 
recently been seen in that vicinity. 





Power of the Magnesium Light. 

A singular circumstance has been communicated 
to the French Photographic Society, by M. Placet. 
The magnesium light is so powerful, that when placed 
at a short distance from the object-glass, it will melt 
its surface. An object-glass spoiled in this way was 
produced by him at that sitting. Photographers had 
better not bring the light too near the apparatus, 





A singular Egg. 

Joseph Crockett, of Danville, Maine, has a hen 
which recently laid a very large egg. On breaking it 
open another small egg was found within fully formed 
and enclosed in a shell. On brgaking this small egg 
still another was found, and so on, till it appeared 
that in laying this one egg biddy had laid five eggs 
of retreating dimensions. 
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adverse circumstances; and, by the judicious exercise 
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FIND THEM EMPLOYMENT. 

Because the war has ceased, our efforts to make 
the families of dead and returned soldiers comfort- 
able must not cease. We took upon ourselves some 
grave charges three years ago, when recruiting was 
not so brisk as it had been during the first year of the 
rebellion. We must recollect with the return of 
peace that promise is held good, and not turn aside 
every time an application is made to us for relief, if 
we know that it comes from the deserving. Words 
don’t. amount to much when they come from the 
mouths of the thoughtless and irresponsible, but they 
are treasured when uttered by the influential and 
considerate. 

During the past four years we were present at 
many public meetings for the purpose of obtaining 
recruits. At every meeting some one would urge the 
young men to enlist and fight for their country. 
They were told not to care for home or situations. 
“We will take care of your wife or parents,” was the 
constant cry, and we believe that the State and indi- 
viduals have done nobly, so that but little suffering 
ensued during the absence of a son, father, or hus- 
band. “When you return home we. will find you 
profitable employment,” was another favorite sen- 
tence, and on that theme we desire to harp for a few 
sentences, because our returned soldiers and sailors 
need work, and should find it without trouble. Of 
course we don’t expect a man or firm to engage the 
services of men whom they do not need, but we do 
think that where there are two applicants for the 
same place, that the returned soldier should have 
the preference for work; and we urge this, not only 
on the ground that promises were held out for such a 
course, but because we desire to convert the military 
element into good, quiet citizens as speedily as pos- 
sible. We can only accomplish such a course by 
tinding employment for those whose arms have been 
our support for so many years. With plenty of work, 
men cease to be dissatisfied. With good pay, and 
eight or ten hours of labor per day, our returned sol- 
diers will think they have not fought-in vain, or that 
their services are forgotten by those who remained 
at home and helped carry on the government by 
finding the sinews of war, and labor, that was not so 
dangerous as volunteering, but still nearly as neces- 
sary. We are convinced that attention has but to be 
called to the subject, to enable all who have served 
their country to find steady employment, and thus 
make their homes happy. 




















On A VisiT.—The Queen of Denmark and the 
Princess Dagmar have gone to St. Petersburg for a 
visit of about a month. The betrothed of the late 
ezarowitch is very popular amongst all classes of the 
Russian population, who bity her portraits with quite 
as much eagerness as they show in the acquisition of 
those of members of the imperial family. The corre- 
spondent of the Independence Belge thinks that her 
marriage to the Grand Duke Nicholas is not so im- 
possible as it has been represented. 





HorTet Notices.—The following are among the 
notices put up at a petroleum town in Western Penn- 
sylvania:—* No talking with the chambermaid,” 
“Fare as high as at any other house.”—“ Not re- 
sponsible for boots left in the hall.”—‘* No sardines 
admitted.” 


Disiacaies 





IN MEMORIAM.—A granite monument eight feet 
high has been placed over the remains of the victims 
by the Pemberton mill disaster at Lawrence, five 
years ago, who could not be recognized when they 
were taken from the ruins. The monument cost $700. 





A curious EpirarHu.—The following curious epi- 
taph may now be seen in Denmore Churchyard,-Ire- 
land :—* Here lie the remains of John Hall, grocer. 
The world is not worth a jig, and I have good raisins 
for saying so.” 

—_—> 

DISSIPATION IN HIGH LIFE.—A countess, living in 
a fashionable quarter of London, was recently fined 
five shillings by a magistrate for being drunk and 
disorderly. 





THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, 

For dressy toilets, the lightest materials possible 
selected—very fine Indian muslin, Chambery gauze, 
tulle de soie, very fine poil de chevre, and light fuu- 
lards. These dresses are generally worn over colored 
slips, of either tarlatan or silk, according to the taste 
and age of the wearer. When the under skirt is of 
silk the upper one is mostly looped up on each side of 
the front breadth, so as to show the silk slip. Thicker 
materials, such as silks, are generally made either 
with two skirts, or in a style giving the same appear- 
ance; for instance, the front breadth trimmed with 
one flounce or more, and another trimming down 
each side, which gives the rest of the skirt the 
appearance of a tunic. 

Skirts are made very full and very long, and the 
crinolines as large as ever. Some few ladies have 
discontinued them, but there does not seem the least 
symptom of their general decrease, excepting for 
balls and evening concerts. On these occasions they 
are sinall below the waist, and so very flexible that 
the least pressure will compress them, so that they 
have none of the unpleasantness and inconvenience 
of the more common makes. 

Many bodies of dresses are made with a basque’ 
either round the waist or merely at the back, and 
with the skirt separate, so that it can be worn over 
the basque with a band, and thus form two distinct 
styles of basque. 

Blue is a very fashionable color, though only suited 
to delicate complexions and fair hair. Wesee many 
blendes dressed in blue literally from head to fvot, 
the very gloves being blue, but this has rather a 
heavy effect. When the gloves are a pretty gray or 
stone color the ensemble is much more elegant. 

The Fanchon and Dutais bonnets are still the 
favorites. Some of the Empire bonnets, with the 
high crown and stiff curtain, seem to have been in- 
vented as a warning to show how ugly things can be 
made if carried to excess; when ‘of a moderate shape 
they are rather pretty. Certainly the chignon being 
worn so much higher than formerly requires a pecu- 
liar shaped bonnet, but many of the Fanchon shape 
are made so as to accommodate the fashion. 

White is very much in favor for toilets of all kinds. 
The white alpaca dresses and cloaks, so much in 
vogue a month ago, have become quite common at 
all places of fashionable resort, and have therefore 
been discarded by those ladies who do not care to 
continue a style after it has been adopted by the 
mass. White foulards, with colored flounces or pat- 
terns, and white muslins richly embroidered, or trim- 
med over colored slips, are substituted for alpaca, =~ 

For ladies with dark hair, maize is a very fashion- 
able and becoming color. Our dark-haired elegantes 
(among which are included many of the most distin- 
gue) are wearing straw hats of the brigand or Diana 
shape, edged with black velvet and trimmed with 
maize and black feathers or flowers. 

The foulards with colored patterns make very ele- 
gant dresses when trimmed with colored silk ruches, 
or bands of Cluny lace, over ribbon. For ladies of a 
more advanced age they are made with silk or che- 
nille fringes, and tassels of passementerie. The silk 
girdle cords make a very pretty and simple trimming 
for a2 young lady’s dress. For out-door coverings, 
the Yak lace half-shawl or burnous is very fashion- 
able. The silk grenadine circular is also pretty, 
though, of course, not so dressy. The black silk 
mantles, worn with dresses that have not mantles of 
the same, are nearly tight-fitting, short, and magni- 
ficently trimmed with passementerie and guipure. 





A DISAPPOINTED TEA-PARTY. 

During the first struggles of the Revolution, it was 
recommended by the patriots of the colonies, that no 
more tea should be drank. A Mrs. Bohea, being in 
opulent circumstances, invited a party of her female 
acquaintances to spend an evening with her in a 
private room up stairs, and regale themselves with a 
dish of forbidden tea. But as good luck for the cause 
of patriotism would have it, Mr. Bohea, who sur- 
mised what was going on, stole unperceived up stairs, 
and slipped a piece of tobacco into the tea-kettle. 
The consequence was, that the ladies went home 
sick, some vomiting, etc.; whilst the old gentleman 
enjoyed himself heartily at their expense. 





Wuy DIpN’r You?—Want to see Grant mighty 
bad, do you?” said a blue-coated veteran to the 
people crowding aboard the cars the other morning, 
on their way to the capital to get a squint at our 
famous general. ‘ W-a-a-ll, why in thunder didn’t 
you come down to the front, when he wanted to see 
you, hey?” 





GIRARD EsTATE.—The income of the Girard estate 
in Philadelphia is now about two hundred thousand 
dollars a year, and still increasing. On the first of 
January, 1864, there were four hundred and forty- 
five pupils in the institution, and five hundred and 
sixty-three on the first of January, 1865, when thirty- 
seven vacancies existed. 





BAD SPELu.—Of all the specimens of German- 
American orthography that ever saw the light, that 
of a Hartford saloon-keeper is the most excruciating. 
He has “ painted him a sign,” and it reads, “ Bosh- 
devele No-drushd ”—* Positively no trust.” 

el 

MACKEREL.—The mackerel catch has been large 

so far this-season, and is still growing larger and the 








| fixh better. It is well to put these facts on record, as 
| they will not be learned at the fish markets. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poenis which will be published in our next number: 

“Louis LAFARGE,” by Catharine Earnshaw. 

“RHYME AND REASON,” by Amanda M. Hale. 

“InN CHARGE OF TREASURE,” by Edward M. 
Linley. 

“ PIGGS OF ALABAMA,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 

* HEARTHSTONE TALES,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“CAUGHT IN THE TOILs,” a thrilling European 
tale, by John M. Loveland. 

“Rotu’s CAMPAIGN,” by Barbara Broome, un- 
avoidably omitted this week. 

“ OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” compiled by George 
Bancroft Griffith. 

“From DIXIE TO NaAssav: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

« SKETCHES BY THE SEASIDE,” by Hezekiah But- 
terworth. 

‘“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“ MORELY FARM,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 

“GONE Home,” by Miss Lucille Howard. 

“TO LOVE HER DEARLY,” a poem. 

“GARLANDS,” by Mary Henley. 

“Music,” by Cecil Grey. 


by Jeremiah 





THE PRIEST AND THE MURDERER. 

In Ireland, a ruffian murdered the brother of a 
priest. By a chain of accidents, the murderer, sup- 
posing himself dying, confessed the crime to the 
priest. The villain did not die, but recovered, and of 
course the clergyman could do nothing, the seal of 
the confessional being on his lips. The murderer 
took a morbid pleasure in being in the brother’s com- 
pany, and they rode together frequently. One day 
they rode in a direction they had not previously 
taken, and at acertain point, the layman, pointing 
toa blasted tree, said, “ It was there I didit.” The 
brother’s heart bounded in his bosom, but he had 
the presence of mind to say, “ Did what?” The other, 
surprised, answered, “‘ Why, killed your brother Mor- 
gan.”—“ You killed brother there?”—‘ Yes; 
there it was.”—* Thank God!” said the priest, and 
the next moment his strong hand was on the ruffian’s 
collar. ‘* T'hat was not said in confession.” But he 
confessed him again at the gallows. 


A PROFITABLE SPECULATION. 

Recently a Chinaman carried from the flowery land 
to Australia his wife accompanied by her maid-ser- 
vant—two very fair specimens of the almond-eyed, 
small-footed feminine beauties of that country. The 
maid-servant having been purchased in China, the 
Chinese husband thought, on the arrival of the two 
ladies, that he might fairly as well as justly put her 
up at auction, and if our information is truthful, he 
realized £120 for what he had paid only £10 in China. 
The happy purchaser, on receiving the delivery of 
his property, added the marriage rites of the Chinese 
joss-house to his legal rights, and took home his 
newly-bought bride. A local paper hears that the 
lucky speculator and others of his countrymen intend 
having further consignments. 








CHINESE IN NEW YORK.—There are now nearly 
three hundred Chinamen living in New York, but 
probably not a half-dozen women from that country. 
There are two or three Chinese families. About fifty 
of the Chinamen are married—most of them to Irish 
women. They are generally industrious, but some- 
what addicted to drinking, and are not cleanly in 
their habits. Many of them are at work as porters 
in stores, and they are faithful to their employers. 





A SUCCESSFUL FINANCIER.—Mr. Richard Thorn- 
ton, the millionaire of London, who died a few weeks 
ago, left property to the value of $18,500,000. As an 
instance of the manner in which he accumulated 
wealth, it is related that he was apprised of the fact 
of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow three days before 
it was known either to the British ministers or to 
any other persons in London, and he profited by it to 
something over $1,000,000. 





STEADY BOARDERS.—“‘ How many boarders have 
you, madam ?” said a militia officer to the keeper ofa 
respectable boarding-house in Nineteenth street. 
“Why,” said the lady, ‘I have a number in the city, 
and several who make short visits from the country.” 
‘But how many steady boarders have you?”—“ Why, 
ont of the ten now in the house, there are not more 
than three I can cali steady.” . 





RAILWAY ACCOMMODATION OF LoNDON.—In and 
around London at‘the present time, no less than one 
hundred and fifty miles of railway are in course of 
construction, involving an outlay of thirty millions 
sterling at the ordinary rate of calculation. 





RAts.—Chicago, it is said, is at the mercy of the 
rats, which infest the large granaries of that locality. 
In many portions of the city the foundations of the 
largest buildings are mined by the rats, and in danger 
of falling. 





A BIG C1Ty.—London spreads over more than 720 
square miles, contains 2600 miles of streets, has 360,000 
houses, a population of 3,000,000, and an assessed 





annual rental of over £60,000,000. 





DRINKING HABITS. 

It has become a popular, almost national faith, that 
it is not possible to be trnly happy unless you drink. 
Among certain classes—and they are by no means 
exclusively the lowest—drink is the beginning and 
end of everything. The very name of liquor is held 
to be synonymous with enjoyment, and the dearer 
the liquor the more it is prized and coveted. Yet 
every man who is not a downright drunkard is well 
aware that the pleasures of drinking are, beyond a 
certain point, a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
We put it to any one who has stood half the night at 
a bar, or sat half ihe night in a club-room, drinking, 
smoking, and bandying reckless talk, if the enjoy- 
ment of such an evening has been anything like that 
of a few quiet hours spent at home with a book or 
newspaper. The evil influence of riotous tavern 
pleasures upon the health is too obvious to be denied 
by any one, and the illusory nature of the pleasures 
themselves would be undeniable also, if the persons 
who indulge in them did not deceive themselves and 
put the truth out of sight. No one ever brought any 
good out of a drinking bout yet. It is a short fever- 
ish spasm of animal enjoyment, which leaves noth- 
ing behind but moroseness, regret, bad temper, self- 
reproach and headache. We should like to ask you, 
sir, if you say your prayers when you come home in 
that state? No; you don’t. You are ashamed to 
say them. You postpone them until you have purged 
yourself—your mind and your lips—by more sober 
and rational behaviour. Next night, when you pass 
the hours quietly ai home with a book or a friend, 
you feel that you have had real enjoyment, that the 
time has passed pleasantly, that you have learned 
something, and that you have not injured your 
health. You are not ashamed to say your prayers, 
and you get up next morning with a clear head, a 
good appetite, and an increased faculty for work and 
the enjoyment of life. 





A BEGGAR’s REQUEST.—A poor simple old French 
woman, who had svbsisted chiefly by begging cold 
victuals, died lately at Waterville. On her deathbed, 
appearing restless, she was asked if she wanted any- 
thing. She replied, ‘Only one thing here—to be 
buried in a clean white dress.” Her last words when 
asked what she hoped for in the future, were—‘‘ Good 
warm breakfast.” A “clean white dress” was pro- 
vided for her at the expense of the town, and the old 
beggar has gone to her “ good warm breakfast” with 
the Father of mercies. 

OGFrPSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








CANADIAN ANNEXATION.—The feeling in Canada 
in favor of annexation to the United States has grown 
rapidly of latc. It is said that une-third of the par- 
liamentary members are in favor of it, and that all 
that is wanted to carry the project through to success 
is a bold and firm leader. 

ee 

Soup ILE.—A mine of solid petroleum has been 
discovered in Western Virginia. The vein varies in 
depth from fifty inches to two hundred and fifty feet. 
A ton of the ore yields about one hundred and sev- 
enty gallons of pure oil. This“is the biggest grease 
spot we ever heard of. 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY GEORGE FH. SEYMOUR. 
HOPE. 
Hope! of all the ills that men endure, 
The only cheap and universal cure! 
Thou captive's freedom, and thou sick man's health! 
Thou lover's victory, and thou beggars wealth! 
Cowley. 
Hopes, what are they ?—Beads of morning, 
Strung on slender blades of grass; 
Or a spider's web adorning 


In a straight and treacherous pass. 
Wordsworth. 


Though at times my spirit fails me, 
And the bitter teardrops fall, 

Though my lot is hard and lonely, 

Yet I hope—I hope through all.— Mrs, Norton. 

Come, then, O care! O grief! O woe! 

O troubles! mighty in your kind, 

I have a balm ye ne'er can know, 
A hopeful mind.—F. Vane. 

God wills, man hopes; in common souls 
Hope is but vague and undefined, 

Till from the poet's tongue the message rolls 
A blessing to his kind.—James R. Lowell. 
The miserable have no other medicine 
But only hope.— Shakspeare. 


When the heart is light 
With hope, all pleases, nothing comes amiss, 
Samuel Rogers. 
GOODNESS. 
Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
‘Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
Tennyson. 
Angels are round the good man to catch the incense of 
his prayers, 
And they fly to minister kindness to those for whom he 
pleadeth.— Tupper. 
Ye proud, ye selfish, ye severe, 
How vain your mask of state! 
The good alone have joy sincere, 
The good alone are great.— Beattie. 


Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate, 
The good can never be unfortunate ; 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind, 
The height of virtue is to serve mankind. 
Grainger. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent, 
Nor is his claim to riches, but content, 
And grant the bad what happiness he would; 
One he must want, which is—to pass for good. 
Pope. 
Goodness is beauty in its best estate.-r Marlowe. 
Good 
Only is great, and generous, and fruitful.— Bailey. 
How far the little candle throws its beans! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Shakspeare. 


No. 3.-COMPLETE IN SIX NUMBERS. 


CAUGHT IN THE TOILS. 
A THRILLING EUROPEAN TALE. 


BY JOHN M. LOVELAND, 


CHAPTER XIV. 





HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


ILLERET had been absent fr: 
Paris for several months, wl 
he received an urgent letter fr: 
Agnes, begging him to retur 
During his absence a little str: 
ger had come to make glad t 
heart of the lonely young wi 
and a tiny infant face was rea 
to welcome the futher back to! 
home. 

Agnes knew that he mi; 
come at any moment, and v 
doing her best, poor chjld, 
make the room look bright « 
cheerful for him. She was be: 
ing over some flowers she 
arranging when he came in, : 
he opened the door so softly that she did not} 
him. For a moment he stood watching her, 
then said, “Agnes.” She flew to meet him, flus! 
with glad surprise. 

“O George!” 

He put his arms round her and kissed her; 
drew him over to the fire and sat down. 

, “What have you been doing since I left?’ 
asked. ‘“ Have you any news to tell me?” 

“News! Now, George, where should I get n 
living here all alone, and secing no one since 
went? It is you who should have news.” 

She looked inquiringly at him. Would he tel! 
anything now of the business which caused 
sudden journey? 

“Well, 1 don’t mind telling you, Agnes, I: 
found out something since | left you.” 

“ What?” she said, eagerly. 

He smiled. He had read that look of an 
curiosity in her face, and was sporting with it. 

“Why, just this,” he said; “that they sell 
pretty jewelry in London, and I have brought 
specimen.” 
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DRINKING HABITS. 


It has become a popular, almost national faith, that 
it is not possible to be truly happy unless you drink. 
Among certain classes—and they are by no means 
exclusively the lowest—drink is the beginning and 
end of everything. The very name of liquor is held 
to be synonymous with enjoyment, and the dearer 
the liquor the more it is prized and coveted. Yet 
every man who is not a downright drunkard is well 
aware that the pleasures of drinking are, beyond a 
certain point, a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
We put it to any one who has stood half the night at 
a bar, or sat half the night in a club-room, drinking, 
smoking, and bandying reckless talk, if the enjoy- 
ment of such an evening has been anything like that 
of a few quiet hours spent at home with a book or 
newspaper. The evil influence of riotous tavern 
pleasures upon the health is too obvious to be denied 
by any one, and the illusory nature of the pleasures 
themselves would be undeniable also, if the persons 
who indulge in them did not deceive themselves and 
put the truth out of sight. No one ever brought any 
good out of a drinking bout yet. It is a short fever- 
ish spasm of animal enjoyment, which leaves noth- 
ing behind but moroseness, regret, bad temper, self- 
reproach and headache. We should like to ask you, 
sir, if you say your prayers when you come home in 
that state? No; you don’t. You are ashamed to 
say them. You postpone them until you have purged 
yourself—your mind and your lips—by more sober 
and rational behaviour. Next night, when you pass 
the hours quietly at home with a book ora friend, 
you feel that you have had real enjoyment, that the 
time has passed pleasantly, that you have learned 
something, and that you have not injured your 
health. You are not ashamed to say your prayers, 
and you get up next morning with a clear head, a 
good appetite, and an increased faculty for work and 
the enjoyment of life. 





A BEGGAR’s REQUEST.—A poor simple old French 

woman, who had subsisted chiefly by begging cold 
victuals, died lately at Waterville. On her deathbed, 
appearing restless, she was asked if she wanted any- 
thing. She replied, “Only one thing here—to be 
buried in a clean white dress.” Her last words when 
asked what she hoped for in the future, were— Good 
warm breakfast.” A “clean white dress” was pro- 
vided for her at the expense of the town, and the old 
beggar has gone to her “‘ good warm breakfast” with 
the Father of mercies. 
UGF-SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLaG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








CANADIAN ANNEXATION.—The feeling in Canada 
in favor of annexation to the United States has grown 
rapidly of late. It is said that one-third of the par- 
liamentary members are in favor of it, and that all 
that is wanted to carry the project through to success 
is a bold and tirm leader. 
_ Orr 2 

SoLip ILE.—A mine of solid petroleum has been 
discovered in Western Virginia. The vein varies in 
depth from fifty inches to two hundred and tifty feet. 
A ton of the ore yields about one hundred and sev- 
enty gallons of pure oil. This is the biggest grease 
spot we ever heard of. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG oF ouR Union take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLag, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALES. 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the Home Crrc.x, 
THE Camp, THE CouNTING-RooM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for four 
or six numbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best Writers in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
panne can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction, 
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Poetical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
HOPE. 
Hope! of all the ills that men endure, 
The only cheap and universal cure ! 
Thou captive's freedom, and thou sick man’s health! 
Thou lover's victory, and thou beggar’s wealth! 
Cowley. 
Hopes, what are they ?—Beads of morning, 
Strung on slender blades of grass; 
Or a spider's web adorning 


In a straight and treacherous pass. 
Wordsworth. 


Though at times my spirit fails me, 
And the bitter teardrops fall, 

Though my lot is hard and lonely, 

Yet I hope—I hope through all.— Mrs. Norton. 

Come, then, O care! O grief! O woe! 

O troubles! mighty in your kind, 

I have a balm ye ne'er can know, 
A hopeful mind.—F. Vane. 

God wills, man hopes; in common souls 
Hope is but vague and undefined, 

Till from the poet's tongue the message rolls 
A blessing to his kind.—James R. Lowell. 
The miserable have no other medicine 
But only hope.— Shakspeare. 


‘ 
When the heart is light 
With hope, all pleases, nothing comes amiss. 
‘ Samuel Rogers. 
GOODNESS. 
Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
‘Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
Tennyson. 
Angels are round the good man to catch the incense of 
his prayers, 
And they fly to minister kindness to those for whom he 
pleadeth.— Tupper. % 
Ye proud, ye selfish, ye severe, 
How vain your mask of state! 
The good alone have joy sincere, 
The good alone are great.— Beattie. 


Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate, 
The good can never be unfortunate ; 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind, 
The height of virtue is to serve mankind. 
Grainger. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent, 
Nor is his claim to riches, but content, 
And grant the bad what happiness he would; 
One he must want, which is—to pass for good. 
Pope. 
Goodness is beauty in its best estate.~ Marlowe. 
Good 
Only is great, and generous, and fruitful.—Bailey. 


How far the little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Shakspeare. 
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BY JOHN M. LOVELAND. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


ILLERET had been absent from 
Paris for several months, when 
he received an urgent letter from 
Agnes, begging him to return. 
During his absence a little stran- 
ger had come to make glad the 
heart of the lonely young wife, 
and a tiny infant face was ready 
to welcome the father back to his 
home. 
Agnes knew that he might 
come at any moment, and was 
doing her best, poor child, to 
make the room look bright and 
cheerful for him. She was bend- 
ing over some flowers she was 
arranging when he came in, and 
he opened the door so softly that she did not hear 
him. For a moment he stood watching her, and 
then said, “Agnes.” She flew to meet him, flushing 
with glad surprise. 
“O George!” 
He put his arms round her and kissed her; she 
drew him over to the fire and sat down. 
‘““What have you been doing since I left?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Have you any news to tell me?” 
“News! Now, George, where should I get news, 
living here all alone, and secing no one since you 
went? It is you who should have news.” 
She looked inquiringly at him. Would he tell her 
anything now of the business which caused that 
sudden journey? 
“Well, 1 don’t mind telling you, Agnes, I have 
found out something since 1 left you.” 
“ What?” she said, eagerly. 





curiosity in her face, and was sporting with it. 
“Why, just this,” he said; “that they sell very 


He smiled. He had read that look of anxious | of a promise you made me last year, to take me to 


pretty jewelry in London, and I have brought you a | said. “I told you I would try; but its fulfilment is 


He drew out a little box from his pocket, contain- 
ing a beautifully worked bracelet, which he tried to 
fasten on her wrist. 

“You are very provoking,” she said, pettisbly, 
drawing away her arm. “‘I thought you were g:ing 
to tell me something, and you are only laugbing at 
me.” 

« Nonsense, Agnes; take the bracelet, and let me 
have some supper.” 

She suffered him to put it on her arm this time, 
admiring the glitter of its gold and jewels with girl- 
ish delight, and then rang the bell for supper. When 
they had done, she pushed away the tray and sat 
down by him once more, before the warm fire. 

“T am so glad you are come back. I was so lonely 
in your absence. But you will not leave me again, 
will you?” 

“T cannot promise that, but I shall not leave you 
for many months to come—not until May or June, 
perbaps; and then I must go again for a little while.” 
“Well, that is a long way off. But why must you 
go away? Is it on business connected with what 
you went about this time?” 

“ Partly.” 

“Will you answer me one question—just one 
question, George?” 

“ Are you at your catechism again?” he said, im- 
patiently. 

“Only this one question!” she pleaded. 

* What is it?” 

“Did you see your father?” 

A shadow came over his face, but it was not anger ; 
it was too solemn for that. 

“T did,” he said. 

“Did you meet as friends?” she asked, anxiously, 
forgetful of her promise only to ask one question. 

“ No.” . 

“In anger, then?” 

“No.” 

“And our marriage, George,” she said, eagerly; 
“did you breathe even a hint of it to him?” 

“T did not. The time has gone by for that, Agnes; 
I cannot tell him now.” 

There was a momentary pause, and then he said, 
in an altered tone: 

“It is getting late, and I am very tired. Had we 
not better go to rest?” 

She did not reply, but lighting her candle at the 
lamp, went out in silence. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


HER husband was back again, and that seemed 
enough for Agnes. Health came back to her frame, 
and light to her eye; and she was once more able to 
enjoy her usual drives and walks. Her husband was 
kind to her still—not with the affection of their early 
married days, before this weary business, whatever 
it was, had come to part them—but with a quiet 
kindness which left her nothing to complain of. Yet 
there was a want through it all the time—a want, 
and she felt it. O, that hungering of the heart for 
one of the thousand signs by which she had traced 
his love for her in the bygone days! the sudden 
touch of his hand, as he used to lay it on her head or 
shoulder; the wandering eye, fullowing her round 
the room; the numberless little gifts he used to bring 
her, every one of which she welcomed as a mute evi- 
dence of how she filled his thoughts. Yet, after all, 
what was it? Only the quiet change which comes 
always when the lover’s passionate ardor dies away 
in the calm, and, perhaps, more enduring love of the 
husband. Yes, that was all, Agnes told herself a 
hundred times a day; yet the assurance did not still 
the longing for that vanished fervor, which her heart 
told her would come back to her never more. 
“George,” Agnes said to him one evening, when 
they were sitting as usual in the drawing-room, she 
in her easy chair, with her baby in her lap, and 
Villeret opposite to her near the window, ‘‘ George, 
look at baby; just watch how he follows and grasps 
my chain when I draw it from him.” 
She pulled the chain from the little fingers that 
clutched it; but the child put out his hand and 
caught it again. 
«I wonder was Tin such tender hands at his age?” 
he said, without noticing her remark. “I wonder 
what sort of woman my mother was?” 
“ Why, did you never see her?” 
‘Never to remember her. She died when I was 
very young.” 
“What did she die of?” 
“Of what hundreds of women die of,” he said, 
gloomily; “‘of what you may die of, perhaps—harsh 
treatment and a broken heart.” 
“O, don’t say that!’ she said, shuddering; ‘you 
make me feel afraid.” 
He made no reply 
“But your mother,” she said again, after a pause. 
“Who treated her harshly—your father?” 
“Don’t speak tome of my father,” he said, im- 
patiently. 
“Would baby be strong enough to travel now, 
George?” she asked at length, looking up at her 
husband. | 
“Strong enough? yes, to be sure. He is a fine, 
manly little fellow. Why do you wish for a change? 
Where do you wish to go to?” 
“ Well, I was thinking of something,” she answered, 
while a flush came to her cheek. ‘I was thinking 


England, to see our old home at Marston.” 
“That promise was only conditional, Agnes,” he 





“ Why?” she asked. 
“ Somehow, you are always touching on unpleasant 
themes, Agnes. You don’t mean to do it, I know, 
but you do, nevertheless,” he answered. “Since I 
made that half promise last year, Marston has be- 
come an unpleasant place to me, and I cannot go 
there now.” 
“Why, George? wont you tell me why?” 
He hesitated. What should he say to her? 
‘““Why, George?” she repeated, seeing him pause. 
“How you do go on repeating your questions, 
Agnes!” he said. ‘ And after all, I have nothing to 
tell you, except that I lost a dear friend of mine near 
Marston while I was away, and I should not like to 
go there now; so just put it out of your head 
altogether.” 
“‘Must I see it—never? O George!” 
“ Never with me,” he said. ‘If you like to travel 
on your own account, you can.” 
“There, now, don’t be angry. I'll give it up, only 
don’t be angry.” 
“T am not angry. I don’t know what is the mat- 
ter with me, but I feel in a state of excitement. I 
should like change, movement, anything. I cannot 
sit here day by day, and think.” . 
“Then, come away; we will go somewhere for a 
month or so; you will be better when you come back. 
Would you like it?” 
*“O yes, very much,” he said, eagerly catching at 
the suggestion. 
“Where would you like us to go? To Italy or ”— 
she paused—‘‘to Germany?” Her heart was in 
Germany yet. 
“Not to Germany, certainly. You forget I cannot 
go there; but we will go to Italy. TI have a commis- 
sion from an English friend to buy pictures for him; 
and by going to Italy, we can combine business and 
pleasure.” ° 
Agnes looked up and smiled. 
“Tam glad to hear of this picture commission, 
George. After all, there is nothing like employment 
for killing care.” 
* Yes,” he answered; ‘it chases thought.” 
He rose and looked out of the window into the 
street, where the lamps were already lighted. Agnes 
got up quietly. Baby was asleep, and laying him 
down on the sofa, she stole softly over to her husband, 
and twined her arm within his. 
“O, George, darling,” she whispered, in low, tender 
tones, ‘‘ what is this sorrow or anxiety that has risen 
up to trouble you? Make it lighter, dearest, by lay- 
ing half the burden on me. Only confide in me, and 
I will comfort you.” 
Confide in her! The words stung him, O! so 
serely. He looked out upon the gleaming lamplight 
shining over the still white pavement, but he did not 
speak. Confide in her he dare not. 
* George, dear,” she said again, after waiting in 
vain for a reply, “ this pain and care, whatever it is, 
| is too much for you. Divide it, then, with me, and 
see how bravely we will carry it together.” 
“ Agnes, don’t ask me. I cannot, must not tell 
you now.” 
He spoke in a subdued voice; but although he 
denied her request, he still let her arm rest in his. 
“« Listen to me, George,” she said, again. “Is this 
trouble connected with me?” 
She felt the arm she held move nervously. 
“Partly,” he said, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“JT think I can guess it. Now may I say some- 
thing?” 
‘Yes, yes; anything you like,” he said. 
“T think, I am almost sure, that this marriage of 
ours is troubling you, George; that it is separating 
you from your father and your friends; and I was 
going to say that if it be so, and that parting from 
me for a little while would be wise, I could go away 
and leave you free, until your father might receive 
us both in peace.” 
“No, no; that can never be.” 
“Yes, but it might. O, George dear, 1 would do 
anything in the world to see you as you were when I 
knew you first. What has come to you of late? 
Tell me, O tell me!” 
“There, do not press me, Agnes,” he said. ‘I 
can’t tell you now.” 
“Why?” she asked. 
“For goodness’ sake!” he exclaimed, impatiently, 
“ drop that eternal ‘why.’” And then, as if ashamed 


“If it would do any good, I would answer all your 
questions; but it really cannot, and it only vexes and 
worries me to talk of these things’” 

“ Well, then, I will not ask you; but just tell me 
this. Are you afraid of your father discovering our 
marriage? If so, I am willing to go back to Ger- 
many, back to my father if you so desire it, till the 
danger passes away. He would receive me when he 
saw me, I know he would, though he will not write.” 

He moved away from the window and sat down. 
She stood before him, waiting his reply. He sat look- 
ing at her a moment, and then taking both her hands 
in his, while his face wore a mask of tenderness, 
more affected than real, he said: 


with such as I am. You cannot know how I am 
suffering, how lam tempted. You cannot, and you 
must not know it.” 

‘* We will talk no more of it,” she said, gently dis- 


of his brusqueness, he softened his tone and added, | 


“ Agnes, you are too good to have joined your fate | 


A SECRET BETRAYED. 
WINTER had set in, and the oaks and limes were 
bare round Griffin’s Court. The cold December wind 
was sweeping in cutting blasts about the old house, 
and a thick white frost was hanging upon the park 
trees, and spread over the lawn, making the crisp 
grass crackle beneath the foot, while from the house 
itself came the sounds of revelry and music. If there 
was cold and darkness without, blazing lights and 
blazing fires banished all cold and darkness from 
within, It was Christmas night, and Mr. Fleming 
had determined that it should be a night of joy and 
gladness, a night of mirth and feasting within the 
old halls of Griffin's Court. 
Carriage after carriage had rolled up the avenue, 
the gleam of their lamps shining upon the frosted 
gravel walk as they drew up before the door with 
the rapid sweeping turn coachmen love to exhibit. 
All the youth, all the beauty, all the white shoulders 
and bright eyes which could be assembled for miles 
round had come, accompanied by sedate mamas 
and sober papas, to enjoy the profuse hospitality 
prepared for them. ; 
Edith knew that all this gay scene had been ar- 
ranged for her—knew it, and felt proud of it, as any 
woman would have done in her place. The little 
feminine vanity which follows even the fairest and 
the best of her sex, was not denied to her; and, after 
all, what would they be without it? How many of 
their charms would vanish with the absence of the 
pretty coquettish graces they love to indulge in—the 
smniles, the light jest or laughter, which it is pleasant 
to turn to sometimes, to lighten the heavy load of 
life! Are men better, or wiser, or happier, who are 
above enjoying such gentle companionship? Is the 
child who will not vary the discipline of the school- 
room by chasing a butterfly, half as contented, do 
you think, as he who loves flowers and butterflies 
and studies too? 
Edith, then, like all true women, was faithful to 
her natural instincts—gay and cheerful in her light- 
heartedness; a little bit tainted, as I have said, by 
womanly vanity; a little bit proudly conscious of her 
exceeding beauty, and her power tu please; while, as 
is the case with all true women, below the surface 
lay chords of a deeper tone—a kind, loving heart, 
warm, and true, and tender, capable, when strongly 
stirred, of devotion or sacrifice in the cause of those 
she loved. Hers were lips that could cheer with 
smiles of gladness, or soothe with words of balm; and 
hers was a mind, too, that could be no unfit compan- 
ion for more earnest hours. 
But while I am digressing, Mr. Fleming, in his 
grave, stiff way, is leading Edith to the top of the 
room, in order to open the festivities by a quadrille. 
Miss Stanley of Donnington would have given the 
prettiest bracelet on her pretty arm to have been 
honored by the master of Griftin’s Court with such a 
public announcement as to who was the favored 
place was destined for her; but, alas for human am- 
guest. Miss Stanley had once hoped that Ediths’ 
bition and human hopes! her hopes and her ambi- 
tion were all tumbling about her like a card house 
touched by a breath. Edith went through the 
figures with easy grace, quite undisturbed by Miss 
Stanley’s envious glances, while Mr. Fleming did the 
best that want of practice and a natural heaviness of 
movement would allow; happy, even with Edith for 
a partner, when the quadrille was over, and he was 
enabled to lead her to a seat. He was not long al- 
lowed the pleasure of a quiet chat with her, for the 
music striking up anew, she was claimed as a partner 
| by Ralph Herbert, who, to Mr. Fleming's chagrin, 
was again at Grace Park. Dance after dance suc- 
ceeded, in allot which Edith took a part, but she 
did not dance again with Mr. Fleming, and poor Miss 
Stanley did not dance with him at all. 

When supper was announced, Mr. Fleming, anx- 
ious to show attention to Edith’s mother, fur Edith’s 
sake, gave his arm to Mrs. Wynne, and led the way 
to the hall, followed by his guests. It was a wide, 
long room, still panelled with the oak wainscoting of 
ancient times. But wide as it was, and large as it 
was, it was quite incapable of containing more than 
half the people assembled at Griffin’s Court that 
night; so some of the latest arrivals were obliged to 
eat their supper as they could—standing in groups, 
‘or half-hidden in corners, none the less merry for 
mnissing their place at the supper-table. 

As soon as supper was over, Mr. Fleming having 
led Mrs. Wynne back to her seat in the ball-room, 
managed by an adroit manceuvre, to get to Edith’s 
side, and whisper: 

‘* Will you wile away one of the long half-hours 
I have been obliged to endure to-night, Miss Wynne, 
by spending it with me?” 

“Certainly,” Edith said, rather surprised at the 
abruptness of the request. ‘I shall be only too hap- 
py to escape dancing, for I feel rather tired.” 

“Tf you go with all those people,” he said, “ you 
will not be allowed to escape dancing. But ceme 
this way; we can have a quiet promenade here.” 

He took her by surprise; and before she had time 
to reflect, opened a door at the end of the hall lead- 
| ing into a long gallery, which several swinging lamps 
showed was surrounded on all sides with paintings. 

“I believe this is the only spot free from intruders,” 
Fleming said, as they entered. ‘I am very fond of 








engaging one of her hands, and putting her arm 
round his neck. “ Let us talk of something else.” 
She drew him over against her side, and commenced 


her, throwing in a word now and then; but his 
thoughts were far away all the time, wandering 








specimen.” 


more impossible now than then.” 


longingly over forbidden ground. 


planning their excursion. He seemed to listen to | 


indulging myself here for an hour now and then 
| Do you care for paintings, Miss Wynne? Are you 
| @ judge of them?” 

“Not a critical judge, certainly,” Edith answered. 
“You might see a thousand faults in what might 
| please me, perhaps; nevertheless, I am very fond of 
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| Paintings.” 
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Fleming led her from one picture to another, 
telling the history of each—how he had bought 
them, under such and such circumstances, while he 
was in Italy during the past summer; who were the 
painters, and what the pictures themselves repre- 
sented; mingling it all with sketches of Germany, 
where he seemed to have spent a considerable time, 
and short, graphic details of personal adventures or 
travels—until Edith found herself not only listening 
attentively, but really interested in what he said. 
What would old Mr. Fleming have done if he could 
have come back just then to Griffin’s Court, and 
seen hisson, with Edith leaning on his arm, pacing 
the long gallery, or pausing before some artist’s work 
to speak of or adinire it? How he would have con- 
demned the mad extravagance which led his son to 
waste his substance on mere oil and canvas, or his 
time upon anidle girl! But our Mr. Fleming was a 
very different man from what his father had been. 
He was aman of education and cultivated taste—a 
man in whom much evil lay, but in whom, also, 
sume good was scattered; and while Edith listened 
and replied to what he said, she forgot the dislike he 
inspired her with at times. 

“ You have spent a long time broad, Mr. Flem- 
ing?” Edith observed, as he paused in something he 
had been saying. 

*“ Yes, along time. I was so fond of the continent 
once, [ thought I never should have been contented 
to live in England; nevertheless, I have since found 
such charms in Griffin’s Court that I would not 
leave it for the world.” 

He was looking at her with a look which might 
have told her that this powerful attraction which 
had weaned him from his love of the continent was 
not to be found in Griffin’s Court alone; but Edith 
did not see it, and she replied: 

“1 do not wonder at your being at tached to Griffin’s 
Court, Mr. Fleming, for you have assuredly made it 
the most beautiful place in the country.” 

“Tt wants nothing but a mistress; do you not 
think so, Miss Wynne?” 

“Then give it a mistress,” Edith answered, laugh- 
ing; but the next moment Fleming’s look caused a 
blush to replace the laugh. and she regretted her 
hasty reply. 

It had been quivering on his lips all night, the 
tide of that irrepressible love, and now it came bub- 
bling, surging up in an impetuous flood of words, 
whose elcquence and earnestness confused Edith, as 
much as they surprised her. 

“No, no, Mr. Fleming; I cannot listen to you— 
indeed I cannot. If you only knew—” 

She stopped in utter confusion, as if she had been 
about to say something which she might afterwards 
regret. 

“Tflonly knew what?” he asked; “but do not 
finish the sentence unless you wish to do so,” he 
added, when he saw that the question embarrassed 
her. ‘I will not ask to know anything, except what 
you choose to tell me. Fully retract that ‘no,’ or 
say you did not mean it, and I am content.” 

Edith was silent; Fleming took the silence for en- 
couragement, and pressed his suit more warmly, if 
possible, than before. 

“I cannot, indeed I cannot,” she said at last, in 
answer to his earnest pleading. ‘* I must say no 
again.” 

She drew her hand from his arm, and turned to 
leave the gallery, but Fleming stepped between her 
and the door, barring her passage; she stood for a 
moment, half-irresolute, half-angry, and then at- 
tempted to pass in spite of the obstruction, fancying 
he would give way. What was the mad passion that 
led Fleming, instead of making way when he saw 
Edith resolved to pass, to attempt to prevent her 
egress by putting his arm round her waist? 

“Let me go, Mr. Fleming,” she exclaimed, while 
an angry flush rose to her face. ‘Do you fulfil 
your office of host by insulting your guests?” 

‘Listen to me, Miss Wynne! I do not mean to 
insult you. Will you listen to me?” 

* T will not listen to you if you hold methus. Let 
me go—there is some one coming to the door.” 

Edith was right; a hand was on the handle, and in 
a moment Miss Stanley was in the gallery. 

0,” she said, with an air of pretty surprise; ‘I 
scarcely expected to find both the absentees together. 
Mrs. Wynne was looking for you, Miss Wynne,” she 
said, glancing at Edith, ** and I volunteered to find 
you tor her.” 

Edith did not answer, but glided out while Miss 
Stanley continued, ‘We supposed that you, Mr. 
Fleming, were still with some of the deserters at the 
supper-table; whereas it appears you and Miss 
Wynne where—what shall | say?” 

She laughed and stopped, as if to let Fleming fill 
up the sentence. 

“Examining my picture gallery,” he replied, with 
almirable coolness. ‘‘We were just going away as 
you came in.’”’ 

* Indeed!’ Miss Stanley said, with a little eleva- 
tion of her pretty eyebrows, which might or might 
not express a doubt, and then she added, “‘ I wonder 
what you and Miss Wynne will give me if I keep this 
picture-gazing a secret from some one?” 

“From whom?” Fleming asked, wincing under 
the sting of his tormentor. 

*O, only from Mr. Herbert.” 

Fleming bit his lip. ‘*Mr. Herbert is nothing to 
me; he has no control over my actions.” 

“Not over yours, certainly, but over Edith 
Wynne’s. Do you not know that they are engaged?” 

“No! who?” Fleming said, confusedly, thrown 
off his guard by the suddenness of the announcement. 
‘Are they not cousins?” 








“Such an idea! who said so?” 

**Miss Wynne did; at least, I so understood her; 
perhaps she was only jesting.”’ 

“Perhaps so, she does quiz sometimes. I like 
Edith Wynne, I really do like her very much,” Miss 
Stanley repeated, as if anxious to impress her hearer 
with the great regard she held her in. “ Yet, still I 
must admit that she is the least bit, just the very 
least bit in the world, of a flirt.” 

The warning came too late—that kindly, friendly, 
neighborly warning, telling of Edith’s flirting and 
Edith’s engagement—too late for any purpose, too 
late for Mr. Fieming’s peace and safety—too late to 
deliver him up heart-whole to the siege of the pretty 
diplomatist. Fleming, in the bitterness of his disap- 
pointment, forgot his politeness, and answering Miss 
Stanley only by an angry, impatient gesture, hur- 
riedly left the picture gallery. Crossing the hall he 
met some of the departing guests, and glancing at 
them, recognized Mr. and Mrs. Wynne, followed by 
Edith leaning on Ralph Herbert’s arm. Edith, as 
she passed, gave him a slight distant bow, and has- 
tened on. The next moment the roll of carriage 
wheels told him she was speeding homewards beside 
her affianced husband. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A PURPOSE FRUSTRATED. 


A DARK post-chaise, with a pair of lean horses, 
stood before the door of Mr. Fleming’s house a few 
days after the great ball, which was still furnishing 
food for talk to half the county. The chaise contained 
only one gentleman, who got out, and giving the bell 
a lusty ring, stood upon the steps sniffing the frosty 
air, and rubbing his hands, while he waited for the 
door to be opened. 

“A visitor to the master,” the servant thought, 
who drew back the wide door in answer to the sum- 
mons. ‘He came by train, too—in a post-chaise 
from the railway. Most likely he is from London.” 

All these deductions were made in a moment, 
while the stranger inquired, was Mr. Fleming at 
home? 

“ Yes sir. Who shall I say?” 

In reply the visitor placed his card in the servant’s 
hand, who, after showing him into the library, went 
to convey the card to his master. 

He found Mr. Fleming in the breakfast-room, still 
in his dressing-gown and slippers, busy with the 
morning-paper—or, at least, apparently busy with it, 
for although his head leaned forward on one hand, 


“The chief thing I want with you to-day, Mr. 
Fleming, is a precise statement of how you and Mr. 
Wynne stand, in order that everything between you 
be adjusted.” 

Fleming hesitated. He could not get at the bot- 
tom of that speech exactly. ‘Adjusted! what did 
it mean ?—not paid off; he could not mean that; Mr. 
Wynne had no means for such a thing, unless he 
borrowed from another. But who would lend? Old 
Fleming had given as near the value of the whole 
property, perhaps, as any other would give; nearer, 
certainly, than he would have given if he had not 
had a strong desire to secure Grace Park, as it was a 
part of the original estate of Griffin’s Court. Fleming 
looked rapidly at all the possibilities, some of which 
would serve his purpose, while one, at least, would 
ruin it, and then he looked at his guest. 

Mr. Ward was certainly not like aman who had 
come to manage a bad cause, to win time for a client, 
to wheedle, coax, or temporise. There he sat, brisk, 
bright, and quite at his ease, scanning with his quick 
eye every line of Fleming’s lowering face. 

“Our adjustment of the matter will of course de- 
pend on how you propose to adjust it,” Fleming said 
atlength. ‘ My father lent a large sum of money to 
Mr. Wynne. on which sum Mr. Wynne has not 
troubled himself to pay me any interest for some 
time past. At the time the loan was effected, he 
wanted Mr. Wynne, in place of borrowing, to sell, 
which he had full power to do; but he declined, 
although my father would have been glad to pur- 
chase, as Grace Park was at one time a part of his 
estate.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” the astute lawyer said; 
“and when Mr. Wynne would not sell, the money 
was lent, as coming to much the same thing in the 
end. Your father was a practical man, and doubt- 
less knew that a mortgage is often as sure as a pur- 
chase, and much cheaper. Nothing but foreclose, and 
buy in—that is easily done, might have been done 
before, might be done yet, only that I am empowered 
by my client to make a different arrangement.” 

Fleming winced, and moved restlessly on his chair. 
The reins of his power over Edith seemed shaking 
loose in his hands, 

“Time is pressing,” Mr. Ward observed, looking 
at his watch. ‘I must catch the evening return 
train to London. Could I see your books, or will you 
let me have a statement, as near as possible, of your 
demand, interest and all?” 

Mr. Ward stated truly time was pressing; and 
Mr. Fleming wanted to gain time. He wanted 
leisure to think. He wanted an opportunity to con- 


and his eye was seemingly fixed on the sheet he held sult with Walker, so he said. 


in the other, his mind was dwelling upon Edith 
Wynne and Miss Stanley’s intelligence. So intently 
was he occupied that he started when the servant 
interrupted his meditations by saying: 

“The gentieman who gave this is waiting to see 
you in the library, sir.” 

Fleming looked at the card, turned it over and 
over, but could make nothing of it. ‘Mr. Robert 
Ward, 27, Red Lion Square.” He had never heard of 
the gentleman in his life. 

“‘L don’t remember the name. What is he like?” 
he asked, abruptly. ; 

“ Low-sized, stout, and bald, sir. He came in a 
chaise from the inn.” 

Fleming was none the wiser yet. He must go and 
see him. 

When he entered the library, he found Mr. Robert 
Ward, of Red Lion Square, quite at home, enjoying 
the warmth of the comfortabie library fire, before 
which he stood, with his hands behind his back, 
displaying a good breadth of chest, crossed by a thick 
gold watch-chain, pendent from which hung heavy 
seals. 

“You hold me at a disadvantage, Mr. Ward,” 
Fleming said, in the cold way habitual to him when 
he was out of humor, as he was then. ‘I cannot 
remember having ever seen you before.” 

“T dare say you don’t,” Mr. Ward said, quite 
coolly, not the least discomposed by Fleming’s man- 
ner. ‘I never saw you either. I have only come on 
@ mere matter of business.” 

“O, will you not take a chair?’ Fleming said, a 
little more courteously, as the absurdity of venting 
his ill-humor ona stranger presented itself. Besides, 
the word ‘ business,” to Mr. Fleming, meant money- 
paying or money-lending, which latter part of his 
father’s practice he still adhered to; for Mr. Fleming, 
although liberal in expenditures on himself or any 
person or thing likely to gratify himself, was tinged 
strongly with his father’s propensity for gain. 

Mr. Ward took possession of the offered chair as 
easily as he had possessed himself of the entire front 
of the tire, observing, as he dropped into it: 

‘You have a comfortable place here, Mr. Fleming. 
Your father was a lucky man to’ be able to exchange 
the cares of business for such a snug box as this.” 

* You knew my father, then?” 

“Yes, I knew your father.” 

“Did youcome from London to-day?” Fleming 
asked, without commenting further on the fact of 
Mr. Ward having known his father. 

“Yes, and I came straight here, only stopping for 
a little at Grace Park.” 

Then he was Mr. Wynne’s solicitor, doubtless come 
to make some arrangement about that heavy loan; 
and the time hal, perhaps, arrived, when he could 
make a move in the game of oppression first dreamed 
of that summer day on which Mr. Wynne had walked 
over to Griffin’s Court to ask him to dinner. But 
Fleming did not speak; he only sat watching his 
visitor—his dark eyes gleaming from under the tent 
of his overhanging brow—and Mr. Ward went on: 


“You must excuse me, Mr. Ward, if I decline to 
put you in possession of the private affairs either of 
myself or of Mr. Wynne, without his permission. 1 
shall see Mr. Wynne to-morrow, and after that I will 
communicate with you.” 

“TI anticipated this, Mr. Fleming, although Mr. 
Wynne said you would have no objection, and would 
be only too glad to get your money. Now, it appears 
you are not glad to get it; and I am proved right in 
having provided myself with this, which is Mr. 
Wynne’s written authority.” 

Fleming took the paper held out to him, which con- 
tained only a few words: 


“DEAR FLEMING,—I shall be obliged by your 
giving any intormationin your power to Mr. Ward 
respecting the mortgage you hold on Grace Park, and 
the arrears of interest. 

“ Yours truly, H. WYNNE.” 

“Two lines wili do it,” Fleming said, unlocking 
his desk. ‘1 have it all here somewhere,” said he, 
going toa desk, and turning over its contents. He 
could not, however, tind what he wanted. Mr. Ward 
took a note-book from his breast-pocket. 

“T have a memorandum with me; if you just 
glance at it, tosee if it is correct, that may do for 
the present. Mr. Herbert gave it to me _ this 
morning.” 

Fleming withdrew his hand from the. desk, but did 
not touch the stripof paper Mr. Ward had laid on 
the table. His brow gathered blackness at the very 
mention of Ralph’s name. 

“Mr. Herbert!” he repeated. ‘‘ What has he to 
do with it?” 

““Why, Mr. Fleming, the real fact is, Mr. Herbert 
is my client, and it ishe whois going to take your 
place as mortgagee of Grace Park.” 

Fleming passed his hand over his forehead at these 
tidings, and then laid it heavily on the table, while 
Mr. Ward proceeded: 

“Mr. Herbert’s property is not very large, but he 
had along minority, and a prudent guardian in his 
mother; so that he is in possession of a sum sufficient 
to meet this call upon it. Grace Park is a good in- 
vestment for Mr. Wynne’s life, and at his death the 
creditor becomes the owner through his wife; so the 
thing is simple enough.” 

Fleming rose from his chair. 

“He will be a luckier man than I have been, if he 
gets his father-in-law to pay the interest—that’s all 
Ican say. But you must excuse me, Mr. Ward. I 
have already lost too much time talking of this mat- 
ter; therefore I must refer you to my solicitor fur all 
the particulars.” 

He wrote the address on the back of a card of his 
own, adding, as he handed it to Mr. Ward: 

“I will write to Mr. Graves myself by post to-day, 
and you can call upon him to-morrow.” 

The interview was at an end; and the visitor found 
himself bowed out, half courteously, halfsurlily, trom 





Mr. Fleming’s presence. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A DINNER AT GRIFFIN’S COURT. 


Tue night was cold, and the chill wind pierced 
keenly through the demesne at Grace Park, as Ralj h 
and Edith issued from the house, and took their way 
along a side-path, which led to the wood dividing 
the two domains of Grace Park and Griffin’s Court. 

Edith and Ralph walked on briskly, at a pace 
which soon brought them to the gates, where they 
were to separate; for Ralph was to dine at Griflin’s 
Court that evening, and Edith had proposed to go 
through the park with him. When the gates were 
reached, he did not pass througit, but stood leaning 
against them by Edith’s side. 

“This dinner-party, I confess, puzzles me,’ she 
said. “It seems so odd that Mr. Fleming did not 
ask papa, and stranger still that he should ask you, 
after all that has happened.” 

* After my robbing him of you, is it?” Ralph said, 
laughingly. ‘ Well, it only shows how forgiving of 
injuries he is. For my part, ¥ do not think I should 
like to ask my rival to dinner. Had I ever a rival?” 

“Yes, you had plenty,” Edith answered, with a 
saucy laugh. ‘ Last summer you had two—tirst, 
Mr. Stanley; and next, your brother Arthur.” 

“You must have a ‘ery diversified taste, then; 
for we certainly are all unlike.” 

“Ah, yes; but Mr. Stanley is handsome and showy, 
while Arthur’s uniform alone would be enough to 
make an impression on any giz’s heart. Don’t you 
remember saying to me once, ‘ Women, like moths, 
are ever caught by glare?’ ” 

“Come, come, Edie; you must not allude to that. 
I was angry with you, then, I remember, about a 
certain captain in the Dragoons; and we made up 
that quarrel long ago. But about Mr. Fleming and 
his dinner,” he said, abruptly, returning to the sub- 
ject from which they had diverged. ‘He and I had 
a very solemn chat about you the other day, when he 
gave me the invitation.” 

“About me! What did he find to say about me?” 
Edith asked, her feminine curiosity roused in an 
instant. 

“Why, we met in Abbotsville, and walked to Grace 
Park gates together, talking quite amicably. He 
alluded himselt to his admiration for you, and told 
me that, had he known the relation in which you 
and I stood to each other, he never would have avow- 
ed that admiration as he had been tempted so do at 
Griffin’s Court. Ofcourse I said everything that was 

y on the « i You know,” he added, 
with a smile, “I could afford to be generous, as I 
was on the winning side. When we got to Grace 
Park, I asked him to come on to the house; but he 
declined, and we parted, 1 having first promised to 
dine with him to-night.” 

Edith mused. ‘I do not understand it, Ralph, 
and I do not like it either. This dinner-party will 
renew an acquaintance which I had much rather let 
drop. After what has passed between Mr. Fleming 
and me, I should have a certain awkwardness in 
meeting him again.” 

“If he feels your refusal as little as he appears to 
do, why should you be troubled about it?” he asked. 
“He was very kind and friendly to me, and I could 
not fling his civility in his face.” 

* Well; well, it can’t be helped now,” she said: 
“yet I have still a lingering wish that you were not 
going there to-night. Will you be home early?” 

Ralph laughed, and promising that he would, shook 
hands, and opening the gate passed through it into 
the wood. Edith stood watching his retreating tigure 
until its indistinct outline vanished in the distance, 
and then she returned to the house alone, with 
slower steps than those with which ske left it. 

The dining-room at Griffin’s Court was the same 
‘room in which supper was laid on the night of the 
great Christmas ball. The solid dark mahogany 
furniture which it contained had been in use during 
the reign of the Griffins of Griffin’s Court, fur the 
house had been purchased as it stood by old Mr. 
Fleming, and when iis son came into possession of 
it, that room and the library alone escaped interfer- 
ence from the upholsterer, into whose hands he had 
entrusted the re-furnishing of the house in its present 
style. 

In the days of old Fleming’s residence at Griffin's 
Court, he almost entirely confined himself to the use 
of two or three rooms, and the furniture of the rest 
was hustled away anywhere into corners, where it 
was left to silence, and the quiet possession of the 
spiders and the dust. Under the direction of the 
younger Fleming, however, everything was restored 
to order, and the faded furniture of the other rooms 
gave place to newer importations from London, 
while that of the dining-room was reinstated in its 
old position, At the well-appointed dinner-table, on 
the night I speak of, were seated Mr. Fleming, Ralph 
Herbert, and young Stanley of Donnington, and each 
and all of the party seemed well disposed for enjoy- 
ment. 

The host himself appeared to be in excellent health 
and spirits. To all seeming, the blow of Edith’s en- 
gagement, although it might have fallen heavily at 
tirst, had lost its weight, and sat lightly on him then. 
It would have been diflicult for even the closest ob- 
server to have ‘detected a shade of welcome less 
cordial trom Fleming to Ralph on his arrival, than 
that accorded to his other guest. 

“We were going to vote you present when you 
came,” Fleming said to Ralph, as ihe dinner pro- 
ceeded. ‘* Stanley wasso Lungry after his long ride, 
that he was getting savage.” 

‘Yes, ten miles in the frost on such a night as 
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ou A DINNER AT GRIFFIN’S COURT. 

; THE night was cold, and the chill wind pierced 
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reached, he did not pass through, but stood leaning 


“This dinner-party, I confess, puzzles me,” she 
said. “It seems so odd that Mr. Fleming did not 
ask papa, and stranger still that he should ask you 
» | after all that has happened.” : 
’ * After my robbing him of you, is it?” Ralph said, 

laughingly. “Well, it only shows how forgiving of 
injuries he is. For my part, I do not think I should 
like to ask my rival to dinner. Had I ever a rival?” 


Mr. Stanley; and next, your brother Arthur.” 
“You must have a very diversified taste, then; 
for we certainly are all unlike.” 


while Arthur’s uniform alone would be enough to 
make an impression on any girl’s heart. Don’t you 
remember saying to me once, ‘ Women, like moths, 
are ever caught by glare?’ ” 

“Come, come, Edie; you must not allude to that. 
I was angry with you, then, I remember, about a 
certain captain in the Dragoons; and we made up 
that quarrel long ago. But about Mr. Fleming and 
his dinner,” he said, abruptly, returning to the sub- 
ject trom which they had diverged. “He and I had 
a very solemn chat about you the other day, when he 
gave me the invitation.” 

“About me! What did he find to say about me?” 
Edith asked, her feminine curiosity roused in an 
instant. 

“Why, we met in Abbotsville, and walked to Grace 
Park gates together, talking quite amicably. He 
alluded himselt to his admiration for you, and told 
me that, had he known the relation in which you 
and I stood to each other, he never would have avow- 
ed that admiration as he had been tempted so do at 
Griftin’s Court. Ofcourse I said everything that was 
necessary on the occasion. You know,” he added, 
with a smile, “I could afford to be generous, as I 
was on the winning side. When we got to Grace 
Park, I asked him to come on to the house; but he 
declined, and we parted, 1 having first promised to 
dine with him to-night.” 

Edith mused. “I do not understand it, Ralph, 
and Ido not like it either. This dinner-party will 
renew an acquaintance which I had much rather let 
drop. After what has passed between Mr. Fleming 
and me, I should have a certain awkwardness in 
meeting him again.” 

“If he feels your refusal as little as he appears to 
| do, why should you be troubled about it?” he asked. 
“He was very kind and friendly to me, and I could 
not fling his civility in his face.” 

“Well, well, it can’t be helped now,” she said: 
‘yet I have still a lingering wish that you were not 
going there to-night. Will you be home early?” 
Ralph laughed, and promising that he would, shook 
hands, and opening the gate passed through it into 
the wood. Edith stood watching his retreating tigure 
until its indistinct outline vanished in the distance, 





slower steps than those with which she left it. 

The dining-room at Griffin’s Court was the same 
‘room in which supper was laid on the night of the 
| great Christmas ball. The solid dark mahogany 

furniture which it contained had been in use during 
the reign of the Griffins of Griflin’s Court, for the 
,; house had been purchased as it stood by old Mr, 
| Fleming, and when his son came into possession of 
| it, that room and the library alone escaped interfer- 
| ence from the upholsterer, into whose hands he had 
| entrusted the re-furnishing of the house in its present 
style. 

in the days of old Fleming’s residence at Griftin’s 
Court, he almost entirely confined himself to the use 
of two or three rooms, and the furniture of the rest 

was hustled away anywhere into corners, where it 
was left to silence, and the quiet possession of the 
spiders and the dust. Under the direction of the 
younger Fleming, however, everything was restored 
to order, and the faded furniture of the other rooms 
gave place to newer importations from London, 
while that of the dining-room was reinstated in its 
old position, At the well-appointed dinner-table, on 
the night I speak of, were seated Mr. Fleming, Ralph 
Herbert, and young Stanley of Donnington, and each 
and all of the party seemed well disposed for enjoy- 
ment. 

The host himself appeared to be in excellent health 
and spirits. To all seeming, the blow of Edith’s en- 
gagement, although it might have fallen heavily at 
tirst, had lost its weight, and sat lightly on him then, 
It would have been difficult for even the closest ob- 
server to have detected a shade of welcome less 








cordial from Fleming to Ralph on his arrival, than 
that accorded to his other guest. 

“We were going to vote you present when you 
came,” Fleming said to Ralph, as the dinner pro- 
veeded. ‘* Stanley wasso Lungry after his long ride, 
that he was getting savage.” 

“Yes, ten miles in the frost on such a night as 
his, is enough to give a manan appetite,” Ralph an- 
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swered. ‘Even my walk through the wood has put 
a keen edge on mine.” 

“An appetite is a blessing when a man has a din- 
ner to eat,” Stanley said; “otherwise it’s inconven- 
ient, I should think.” 

“Tcan endorse that,” Fleming observed; “for I 
remember once, in crossinga mountain in Spain, a 
stupid mule that we had went right down a ravine, 
with all our provisions on her back, and left us 
nothing for it but to make our way to the posada 
again, which we never reached until night, and you 
may rely on it we were pretty hungry when we did 
get there at last.” 

“Tam sure it did not increase your powers of ap- 
preciating the mountain scenery,” Ralph said, with 
a smile. 

“You have been a long time abroad, Mr. Fleming,” 
remarked Stanley. “Are you very fund of continen- 
tal society?” 

“Well,” Fleming replied, “I am very fond of the 
continent itself; but as for the society, I know very 
little of it, for I make but few acquaintances. Last 
summer I hada very agreeable tour, though, with a 
friend, through Italy. I was wandering about in 
search of pictures for my gallery here, and a terrible 
robbing set those picture-dealers are.” 

“Terrible; almost as bad as the turf fellows that 
you were warning me about, when you heard I had 
a horse in training for the spring races. Who knows 
but I may win the cup; and if I do, I'll give a 
tremendous dinner at Donnington in honor of the 
event.” 

“You are not in earnest, Stanley?” Ralph asked. 
“Have you really a horse in training? What’s the 
name of it?” 

“T have really. A downright beauty, too, who 
will win all before her. I have a first-rate jockey 
engaged, and a capital rig chosen already, white 
slashed with scarlet, so that he will be seen a mile 
across the field. I have christened my racer Miss 
Wynne,” he added, with a laugh, “ purely out of 
compliment to you, Herbert.” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” Ralph said, impatiently, annoyed at 
Stanley’s heedless linking of Edith’s name with the 
subject of their dinner chat, and that in the presence 
of the servants, too. 

“Are you a horse-fancier?” Fleming asked Ralph, 
making a well-timed diversion, so as to prevent 
Stanley’s rejoinder until the servants, who had just 
removed the cloth and were already replenishing 
the fire and placing more wine on the table, should 
withdraw. 

“It’s an expensive amusement which I cannot 
afford to indulge in,”? Ralph answered. “I always 
keep a capital horse for my own use, and that is the 
only extravagance of the kind I am guilty of.” 

“You are in the right,” Fleming said; and then, 
addressing Stanley, he added, ‘‘Come, pass the 
decanter. Have aglass, Herbert?” he said, as Stan- 
ley pushed the port towards Ralph. 

Herbert filled, and drank his glass half-way down. 

“Come, finish it, and take another,” his host said, 
helping himself, and sending the decanter back to 
Ralph. “ That’s good old wine, trust me. It has 
been lying in the dark for many a day, ripening for 
our enjoyment.” 

“This is the old wine, I suppose, that was in the 
cellars at Griftin’s Court when your father bought 
it?” Stanley said. ‘It’s capital stuff. I wish I had 
a store like it at Donnington.” 

“TI wish you had,” Fleming replied, “for I would 
go over and help you to drink it. I wont have 
empty glasses here,” he added, observing that Ralph 
had not filled his; at the same time raising the de- 
canter, and pouring out a bumper for him. “Re- 

member, you have a cold walk home before you, and 
a few glasses of this will drive the frost a hundred 
miles away.” 

“T hope not,” Ralph said, smiling, but not touch- 
ing his wine, which stood before him; “for we are 
to have a sleigh drive to-morrow at Grace Park. 
Mr. Wynne and I have got the wheels taken off the 
pony-carriage, so as to make a sledge of it; and 
we are going to try the experiment in the morning.” 

“If L were you, Herbert, l’d get bells to the 
ponies’ heads?” said Stanley. ‘ We did that sort of 
thing last year at Donnington, and Grace drove. 
But skating is the fashion this season, so I’m teach- 
ing her to skate.” 

This led to a long discussion on winter sports. 
Hunting at home, sleigh-driving in America, life in 
the prairie, and a hundred other topics, were touched 
on, discussed, and flung aside; and then, at the end 
ofan hour or so, they returned to where they had 
started, and opened the question of the sledge and 
skates once more. 

“Tsay, Herbert,” young Stanley suggested, ‘‘ you 
could not do better than drive your sledge over to- 
morrow to Donnington, and try a turn with us on 
the ice. Will you come, too, Mr. Fleming?” 

“ Not to-morrow,” Fleming said, with a momentary 
reserve of manner, which Ralph knew proceeded 
from a dislike to meet Edith just yet. But the next 
moment he had seized the decanter, and was re- 
plenishing his glass, saying as he did so: 

“Come, Stanley, follow my example. Herbert’s 
wine stands untasted, and I must tempt him with a 
toast. You will not refiise to drink this,” he said, 
raising his wine to his lips. ‘‘ Miss Wynne’s health, 
and a happy future to her!” 

Ralph drank, and laid down his glass, thanking 
Fleming in Edith’s stead for his good wishes. 

The wine he had been drinking all night was 
beginning to get to Stanley’s head, and he said, 
recklessly : 








self, Fleming; but as you take it so easily, I suppose 
it is not so.” 

Fleming reddened. 

“No, it is the truth,” he replied, after a moment. 
“T did not know how matters stood with Mr. Her- 
bert then; you fully understand this, Herbert, I am 
sure?” he said, turning to Ralph. 

“Yes, fully,” Ralph answered; “but I don’t see 
why we should discuss it at all to-night. Suppose 
you come home, Stanley; you have taken as much 
wine as is good for you, and it is getting late.” 

But Fleming would not hear of it. ‘ It was early 
yet,” he said; and he insisted on their remaining. 


When he had got Ralph, who had risen, to resume 
his seat, he began to talk fast and furiously, as though, 
like Mr. Stanley, he, too, had been lavish with the 
wine. He told them storie$ of adventures abroad, 
sketching anecdotes of scenes in the Swiss moun- 
tains, or his life in Vienna and Paris, in both of 
which cities he appeared to have passed a considerable 
time, until the night wore late, and Ralph once more 
rose to leave. Stanley followed his example, and 
then Fleming rose, too, with the flush of the wine 
upon his face. 

“T say, Stanley,” he said, “ you have a long ride; 
ten miles is no joke such a night as this. Suppose 
you stay where you are till morning?” 

“Do you think I’m afraid of the cold, Fleming? 
They’d have me in the hue and cry at Donnington, 
if I stayed out all night.” 

“Come, don’t be obstinate, now. I tell you it’s 
absurd of you to persist in taking such a useless 
journey. They’d guess, at home, that I kept you. 
I am sure it’s snowing, too; for it’s dreadfully cold, 
and it was threatening all night.” 

Stanley had rung the bell for his horse, and the 
servant came to answer it. 

“Isit abad night, Wilson?” Fleming asked the 
man. 

“Yes sir, very cold, and it snows hard too.” 

“Mr. Stanley rang for his horse to be brought 
round, but he does not want it now; he stays here 
to-night,” Fleming said. 

Stanley had not drank anything since Ralph’s first 
proposition to go home, and the fumes of the wine 
were beginning to disperse, but it had so far an effect 
on him yet, as to make him, to use Fleming’s word, 
obstinate in his resolve to go home; so he said: 

“T positively must return to Donnington to-night. 
Will you excuse my refusal of your hospitality, but 
I coul:l not think of alarming my mother?” 

“Very well,” said Fleming, withdrawing an op- 
position that he saw was vain. ‘ Wilson, bring 
round Mr. Stanley’s horse.” 

In five minutes Wilson returned, saying that the 
horse which had been ready saddled in the stable for 
the past hour was at the door, and the occupants of 
the dining-room proceeded to the hall. 

‘“‘We are like Macbeth’s witches,” Stanley said, 
putting on his outside coat and seizing his riding 
whip; “for there’s just three of us, and I wonder 
‘when shall we three meet again?’” 

It was a heedless word, heedlessly spoken; Stanley 
did not think of it at the time, but he remembered 
atterwards that Ralph made some jesting reply, 
while Fleming looked from one to the other, and said 
nothing. 

“ Good-night, and take care you don’t get lost in 
the snow,” Fleming said the next instant, with a 
smile to Stanley; ‘it would make a colder bed than 
that you refused at Griffin’s Court.” 

“O, I’ll live to empty another bottle of your grand 
old port,” Stanley replied, as he shook Fleming’s 
hand at parting. 

“T think,” Ralph said with a smile to Fleming, 
‘‘that that wine of yours has taken both his head 
and his heart.” 

“Come, none of your insinuations as to my head, 
my boy,” Stanley answered, good-naturedly. ‘It’s 
as steady as your own this minute; 80, come along. 
Good-night, Fleming; good-night.” 

Ralph’s hand and his host’s met in a cordial fare- 
well shake, and the two young men went on, leaving 
Mr. Fleming standing alone in the hall. Ina very 
few moments aftera hand was upon a window on the 
second floor of Griffin’s Court. The heavy sash was 
slowly and noiselessly raised. It was a lobby win- 
dow above the hall door, and looked down directly 
on the broad steps of the house, where Ralph and 
Stanley still stood, and upon the wide sweep before 
it, where the groom was holding Stanley’s horse. 
The face that owned the hand which raised the 
window peered stealthily out, and that face was 
Fleming’s. Intently, but unseen by those below, 
he watched them, as, after a moment’s debate about 
something in an undertone, they descended the steps 
together. 

It was snowing heavily, and as Stanley approached 
his horse, he took the reins from the groom, and 
throwing them over his arm, proposed to Ralph that, 
as he was on foot, he would walk his horse to Grace 
Park, and they could be so far together. To this 


the cold of the night, and the drifting snow, which 
made the short path through the wood preferable to 
the longer walk by the high road; so they said 
good-night, and Ralph, turning with a rapid step, 
entered the wood through the arched walk, passing 
on homewards under the starless sky and the heavy 
snow flakes. 

As Stanley rode away rapidly down the avenue, 
and Ralph’s figure disappeared in the shadow of the 
night and the gloom of the trees, Fleming withdrew 
slowly from the window, letting the frame down 
again into its place with the same stealthy noiseless- 





“Faith! people said you had an idea of her your- 














proposition, however, Ralph objected, on account of 


the direction of the front gates. As he got half-way 
up the drive, the long ringing noise of a gun-shot 
sounded from the wood. He stopped to listen, but 
the shot was not repeated, and he pursued his way 
again. 
man was dimly discernible close to, and apparently 
just issuing from the wood. The servant looked 
suspiciously at him for a moment, but a closer 
scrutiny satisfied him that it was Walker. 

“1t is a snowy night, sir,” the man observed, 
touching his cap; and then he asked, ‘ Did you hear 
a shot in the wood, sir?” 

“No,” Walker answered, promptly. 
are you doing out at this time of night?” 
“ Just walking about the place,” the man said, 
evasively. 

Walker did not, of course, believe him; and mut- 
tering something about a curious night to choose for 
a walk, passed on to a side door of half-glass, which 
opened into the library, and let himself in by a 
latch-key, while the servant pursued his way to the 
out-offices, where he slept. 

The snow dritted heavily nearly all the night 
through,and its pure flakes lay white over valley 
and mountain. 

While the snow fell without, a servant sat in the 
great chair in the hall at Mr. Wynne’s, before a huge 
coal fire, waiting for Ralph Herbert. But the night 
waned, the fire burned and blazed, and then finally 
died out entirely. The man, weary with watching, 
fell into a sound sleep, which lasted until the gray 
dawn stoie in through the hall windows; yet still 
Ralph Herbert had not come back to Grace Park. 


“But what 





CHAPTER XIX. 
DEAD IN THE SNOW. 


THE snow had been falling on through the night, 
not continuously, but in heavy, drifting flakes, which 
covered the high road, and lay like a white sheet 
over the fields and the lawn at Griffin’s Court. It 
clustered, too, on the leafless branches of the trees 
in the wood, spreading down on their thin stemlike 
rods that drooped towards the ground, the white and 
frozen incrustations in many places supplying the 
want of fuliage by a fanciful approach to snowy buds, 
or leaves or flowers. Snow lay everywhere over the 
woods, and hills, and plains; and the heavy, leaden 
sky looked down gloomily on the continuous sheet of 
white which met the first beams of sunrise. 

It was early, very early—at least, for a season 
when even the sun himself is a loiterer—when two 
men wearing the dress of workmen, and evidently 
on their way to begin their daily toil, entered the 
wood of Griffin’s Court. They came from the direc- 
tion of Abbotsville, and plodded on through the thick 
snow-crust, the track of their strong shoes marking 
every step they took. The morning was cold, for the 
raw, biting air was piercing and bitter, and the lead- 
colored sky above betokened more frost and more 
snow yet to come. 

On they went—still on, however, with quick steps, 
in order to keep their blood warm, as well as to reach 
their place of employment as quickly as possible. 
They had arrived ata part of the wood where the 
broad path they were traversing was crossed by a 
narrow one, which led direct by the left hand to 
Griffin’s Court demesne, and by the right to Grace 
Park. Over this path, exactly in the way they were 
pursuing, something lay in the snow. It was almost 
as thick as the trunk of a tree. What was it? A 
ponderous old branch, perhaps, which the weight of 
the snow had brought down by its pressure. The 
men stepped before it, and one of them touched it 
with his foot. Probably the touch had more force in 
it than the man intended, for it so disturbed the 
heavy mass that it turned round completely, and by 
the involuntary action shook off its snowy covering, 
revealing at the same moment to the horror-stricken 
men, not the dark, rugged bark of a tree, but the 
upturned face of a man, whose pallid, rigid features 
were set in death. 

They brushed the snow off the mossy sward, and 
drew the body over from the path to the soft grass. 
One of them inserted his hand beneath the shirt, to 
feel if he could detect the faintest heart-throb; but 
all was still, and the deathlike coldness of the body 
forbade a hope. 

They bent down to examine the figure more closely, 
and a nearer view revealed a long streak of dark 
blood passing like a crimson cord across his snowy 
shirt-front. 

“There has been foul play here, Jem,” one of the 
men observed to his companion, at the same time 
loosening the waistcoat, that he might follow with 
his hand the track of the frozen stream to its source. 

Right at the back of the head, as though the shot 
had been tired from behind, he found a round hole, 
which he recognized at once as made by a bullet. 
Through that narrow orifice the life-blood had ebbed 





As he neared Griftin’s Court, the figure of a | done. 


571. 





Not very long after, a servant belonging to Griffin’s | whisper. ‘I’m getting frightened like. How cold 
Court came up the long avenue to the house, from | 


itis!” he added, with a shudder. 
They drew the dead man’s cloak across his head 
and chest, and then walked away slowly by the same 
| path they had come by. At the edge of the wood 
they stopped for a consultation as to what was to be 


‘Here, take a drop of this,” the bolder of them 
said, producing a flask from his pocket. “It will 
give you Dutch courage, any way.” 

The man declined the offer. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘thank ye. None of your Dutch 
courage forme. But it makes one sick to see such 
things. We'll have to go a-swearing about it, I’m 
thinking, Jem,” he added, presently. 

“I'm thinking we will; but what about that? It’s 
not much we'll Lave to tell,” the other answered, 
trudging down the road, followed by his less self- 
possessed companion, 

People were beginning to stir already, for above 
the tops of the trees blue smoke was curling up- 
wards, in the direction of Grace Park and Griffin’s 
Court, and when they neared the village, the sound 
of life was distinctly audible in the voices that reach- 
ed them as they passed the cottages which lined 
each side of the street; but, as yet, the street its If 
was empty, and the two men went on through it in 
silence, with that unspoken tale of horror upon their 
lips. 

About an hour after a party, consisting of three 
policemen and one of the workmen who had found 
the body, entered the wood, and went rapidly along 
the foot-track to the opening before described, where 
the roads met, and there,drawn away a little on the 
grass, was lying, stiff and mute, he of whose death 
such a startling tale had reached them. The guice 
pointed out the dark mass as they approached, and 
the men stopped beside it, while their leader stooped 
to remove the fold of the cloak which shrouded the 
face. 

No wayfarer lost in the snow, no stranger benight- 
ed and perishing of cold, which the men’s fancy had 
magnified into a murder, met their eager eyes as they 
started back, and then bent downwards again, over 
the dead man. 

““Who is he?” their guide asked, as, looking from 
face to face, he saw they recognized him. 

“Mr. Herbert, from the Park,” the leader of the 
party answered. “This is an ill night's work for 
some one.” 

He stooped down, drawing the head upon his knee, 
and searching with his hand for the wound the man 
had described, the crimson stream from which was 
now plainly visibly in the clear light. 

“ Perhaps a poacher shot him by accident,” one of 
the men hazarded. 

The sergeant made no reply; but pushing aside the 
blood-stained clusters of Ralph’s beautiful hair, he 
exposed to view the gun-shot wound, and by its side 
another of a different kind, which was seemingly in- 
flicted by a strong blow, dealt with a heavy weapon, 
fur the skull was bruised and bent under the spot. 

“This was not given by chance,” he observed, 
drawing the attention of the bystanders to the hideous 
mark. 

The tact was plain enough, it needed no comment 
or enlargement; and he laid Ralph’s head back 
gently upon the grass. 

“Ts he dead?” one of the men asked. 
ly dead?” 

“Dead, sure enough,” the sergeant answered, 
slowly, looking down thoughtfully on the body as it 
lay before him. 

It was all too true! The gay young spirit which 
once stirred in that inanimate clay was gone forever! 
Nothing remained now of Edith Wynne’s gallant, 
handsome lover save the perishable clay on the cold, 
snowy sward. 


“Is he sure- 





CHAPTER XX. 
A CLUE. 


THERE were drawn blinds in the village inn, where 
Ralph Herbert’s body had been conveyed by the 
police to await the inquest. Drawn blinds and half- 
closed shutters in compliment to the Wynnes of 
Grace Park; for Ralph himself was a comparative 
stranger at Abbotsville, his home being in another 
county. 

In the little inn parlor, dignified with the name of 
‘* coffee-room,” the townsfolk assembled to talk of 
the crime; for by this time Dr. Walters, who was 
the principal physician of Abbotsville, had examined 
Ralph’s body, and his opinion coincided with that of 
the police; consequently, the belief of foul play had 
obtained general credence, and the excitement was 
intense. 

If there were closed blinds in the inn at Abbots- 
ville, there were closed blinds, too, at Grace Park, 
where Edith lay, stricken to the earth by her grief 
and her despair. 

It had been her mother’s task to break the intelli- 





away, and the clustering locks of fair hair were 
clotted in the red tide. The man drew away his 
hand, and stood back looking at his companion, and 


feet. 


length; ‘‘and an ugly-looking business it is, too, I’m 
thinking.” 


asked, doggedly. 

“I wish we had not come here at all,” the first 
speaker answered. ‘‘I don’t like meddling with 
corpses.”” 





ness he had observed in raising it. 


“Come away, then,” his companion said, in a half 





then down on the ghastly object that lay at his | 


“ He’s dead, and no mistake about it,” he said at | 


““What’s to be done, comrade?” the other man 


gence to her, which had come already with a crush- 
| ing weight upon herself and Mr. Wynne; and to 
| that soothing carc we will leave her now, and come 
| away from the closed windows and closed gates of 
| Grace Park into the :more stirring events that are 
going on outside its precincts. 
| From lip to lip, with the rapidity of lightning, the 
| intelligence of Ralph’s death had flown all round the 
neighborhood. Men stood aghast, and talked or 
| listened, and then asked each other, in muttered 
| whispers, Who could it be? The murderer was 
among them somewhere, but where? The police 
| were busy trying toanswer that question, but so far 


| without success. Next day, the inquest was opened, 
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and adjourwed at the request of Arther Herbert, | 
whom a telegram from Mr. Wynne had brought from | 
Portsmouth, where his vessel lay; and Arthur’s de- | 
mand for delay was seconded by the police, who 
required time to seek for evidence. - 

Here and there, over the village, and upon gates, 
or walls, along the highway, for miles round, was 
posted a government proclamation, offering a reward 
of one hundred pounds for the detection of the crim- 
inal; and side by side with it was another from Arthur 
Herbert, to the effect that: 


Whereas my brother, Ralph Herbert, met his death 
in Griffin’s Court wood, on the night of January the 
14ih, 185—, at the hand of an assassin: I hereby offer 
a reward of £500 to any person or persons who shall 
give such information as will convict his murderer. 
And I undertake to hand over this sum of £500 to 
such person or persons immediately after his convic- 
tion. (Signed) ARTHUR HERBERT. 





People stood about these placards, reading them, 
wondering what they would bring to light, now that 
the weight ofmoney was thrown into the scale against 
the assassin. Then they lounged away from them, 
to gather round the beer-shop doors, talking of them, 
whispering, conjecturing, nodding their heads, and 
looking wise, but knowing nothing. 

It was the evening betore the day to which the 
inquest had been adjourned. Arthur Herbert was 
going slowly down the road that led to Griffin’s 
Court, in the direction of the wood, which the police 
were in possession of, and guarded jealously day and 
night. By Arthur’sside, a quiet, respectable-looking 
man was walking; and speaking earnestly to this 
man, Arthur was giving an account of the minutest 
circumstances of that last day and night of Ralph’s 
life, as far as he had learned it from Mr. Wynne and 
young Stanley of Donnington, who was the last per- 
son that had seen Ralph alive. When he had done 
his recital, word for word, his companion went back 
over it all, sifting, questioning, suggesting, his gray 
eye now fixed on Herbert, and now wandering over 
the fields and wood thoughtfully. Then they stopped 
awhile on the road, talking still, and passers-by began 
to turn and look at them. For Arthur was a point 
of interest just then at Abbotsville, and his compan- 
ion was a stranger; so they went into the wood, and 
sat down out of view ofthe road, on the trunk of a 
fallen tree. 

Far away, silent and still, rose the gray walls of 
Griffin’s Court; shining among the trees, in the 
evening light, the blue smoke of its chimneys rising 
in straight spires to the sky. Their faces were to- 
wards the house, and their backs to the high road, 
which they had just left. 

“ That’s the house where he dined, sir, is it not?’ 
the man asked, pointing through the trees towards 
Griffin’s Court. Arthur nodded assent. 

“Could anybody there owe him a grudge, do you 
think, sir?” and he looked keenly upwards into his 
companion’s face. 

A thought came into Arthur’s mind, and he bent 
down to his companion, speaking low. The man 
took out his pocket-book, and made notes. After 
awhile they got up and went slowly on, still skirting 
the wood. 

“ Hush! who is that?” 

The man’s quick ear caught the sound of footsteps 
on the dry leaves, as through the trees the figure of 
@ man came towards them. He wore a cap of fox’s 
fur, anda waistcoat of the same, from which was 
suspended a powder-flask; but he had no gun. He 
was coming on slowly, and watching the figures of 
Arthur and the stranger as they approached, with 
eyes as keen as those fixed upon himself. 

“A wood-ranger;” Arthur suggested. 

The other shook his head. 

“ More like a poacher; his eyes have a quick look 
of fear and watchfulness. Goon, if you please, sir, 
and leave me; I’ll see you to-night again.” 

Arthur went on, as he was desired. The man 
touched his cap as he moved away, and neared the 
new-comer, thinking, as he went, ‘ He’s not an un- 
likely person to have been in the wood at night.” 
To this poacher, then—for poacher he was—our new 
friend went up boldly, asking his way to Abbots- 
ville, as if he did not know it. 

“Why, you are turning your back on it,” the 
man said. ‘You are astranger here, I suppose?” 
he added, suspiciously, ‘‘as you don’t seem to know 
much about the place.” 

“Not much,” the other said, carelessly, turning 
round on his path, and joining him. “I am out of 
Somersetshire; I got into a little trouble there, and 
Icame away for awhile.” 

“Ay, ay; we be all in trouble sometimes,” the 
other said, sympathizingly, thinking of his last six 
weeks in Errington jail for forgetting the regulations 
of the game laws. 

“Yes, the world’s full of it,” the stranger rejoined, 
shaking his head; ‘and we are forever doing some- 
thing ourselves to pull it down on us.” 

“I suppose, then, you brought this on yourself?” 
his companion observed, eyeing him with a look that 
betokened a lazy desire to know all about it. 

“Ay, and in a simple way, too,” the other an- 
swered; and then he added, with a sly wink, “ I was 
too fond of shooting.” 

“Phew!” the poacher said, contemptuously. “It’s 
only the game laws you broke.” 

‘1 think I'll rest awhile,” the stranger observed; 
saying, as he did so, ‘This would not be a bad place 
for ashot; there’s game here, I’m thinking.” 

The other laughed. “If you tried shooting to- 





“ Police!” he repented, looking quite astonished 
at the information. ‘ What are they doing?” 

Of course the poacher did as any one might expect 
he would, and gave him a full account of a matter 
that he knew as well as himself. 

“It’s an ugly business!” the stranger said, when 
he had done, and then he went on drawing his com- 
panion to talk of it further, sifting him by sly ques- 
tions, that he never saw the drift of, until he got 
confidential and particular, talking of a certain night 
that he had been out ‘‘at his trade,” as he called it, 
and what he saw, and what he heard, the stranger 
listening to it all, still going on winding and twining 
round his unsuspicious companion, until he was as 
deep in the affair as himself. 

“Why did you not tell all this before?” he asked, 
at length. 

“Why, just because I had no business to be in the 
wood at all, and I did not want to go to gaol with the 
help of my eyes and my tongue.” 

“You’re a fool, man; why, you’d get a pardon if 
you brought this to anything, and a reward besides.” 

*“T don’t want to earn blood-money; they say it’s 
not lucky,” the other answered, doggedly. ‘I’m 
thinking now I had better have held my er so 

I'll just bid you good evening.” 

* Not so fast, my friend,” the man said, nanny his 
hand on hisarm. “I ama detective officer and I'll 
want you at the inquest to-morrow.” 

The intelligence came on his companion like a 
thunder-bolt. 

“T thought you were some one from Somerset- 
shire,” he said. 

The man laughed, and raising his fingers to his 
lips, whistled twice. In a moment there came a 
sound of some one crushing through the branches of 
the trees, and a policeman appeared. 

“ Take this man with you to Abbotsville, and keep 
your eye on him till to-morrow,” he said. ‘ We shall 
want him at the inquest; and,’’ he added, witha 
wink, “ he might forget to come.” 

“There’s no help tor it,” John Leonard thought, 
as he went away; “and, sure, if [ earn this money, 
ldid not go to look for it;” and so he reconciled 
himself to it. 

Our friend the detective had come down from Scot- 
land Yard at Arthur Herbert’s special request, and 
some purpose, too, it would seem. After Leonard 
had gone, he passed through into the heart of the 
wood, to the spot where Ralph’s body had been found, 
and where the police were searching in vain for foot- 
steps of the murdered and the murderer, which the 
snow, treacherous to the law and kindly to the law- 
breaker, had hidden under its white bosom. 

The sergeant of police was alone when the Scotland 
Yard man joined him. He was raking in the broken- 
up snow, and amongst the dried leaves and moss. 

**T have a clue in my hand now, Jones,” the other 
said, coming up to him. “ It’s a track, any way, that 
will make all Abbotsville stare to-morrow.” 

The sergeant stopped working with his rake, and 
leant upon it to listen. 

“T have heen turning something like that through 
my head these two days,” he said, when the other 
had done speaking; “ but it seemed such a jump to 
take—only it wasn’t just him, it was another.” 

He went on raking and thinking, while the other 
man stood watching. Presently he drew over a heap 
of weeds and leaves. As they came towards him on 
the rake, something fell from amongst them, and lay 
on the ground, while the weeds still adhered to the 
rake. Jones flung them off hastily, and throwing 
out the rake again, caught what had fallen, and drew 
itin. He lifted it up and looked at it. 

“ Here’s something may be of use,” he said, hold- 
ing it towards his companion, who took it and 
examined it carefully. 

“Yes, but not for to-morrow; you must find the 
owner first, and there’s no time now.” 

The sergeant took it back from the detective, and 
throwing down his rake, they walked away together, 
examining their prize eagerly. They held a fresh 
clue to the mystery now, in the shape of a dark kid 
glove; the next step must be to find the hand that 
wore it. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE LONELY WIFE. 


Ir wasa dark night at the close of February. How 
cold it had been all that month! and Agnes had 
shrunk away from it, as only delicate frames like hers 
do shrink from the biting airof winter. Her husband 
was absent, too; he had been away a considerable 
time; and, worse than all, for the past few weeks he 
had not written to her. Could there be anything 
wrong?—not once, nor twice, but a hundred times 
she had asked herself this question; but the real 
truth never occurred to her. What a blessing it is 
that we cannot see things sometimes as they are! 
Villeret, in the absorbing interest of other affairs, 
had forgotten her; and, on the night I speak of, he 
was hurrying to repair the error of his long silence— 
hurrying for fear that uneasiness and anxiety on his 
account might induce her to take a step which, most 
of all, he dreaded—namely, to follow him to England. 


were together in Agnes’s room. 


looking up at the girl. ‘ He must be ill.” 
maid answered, hopefully. 
of writing. 
travelling.” 

“Yes, perhaps that is it. 





night, ye might chance to shoot the police; there’s | 
a lot of them in there.” 


frightened I was, and if he were not ill, surely he 
would have written.” 


It was rather late, and Fanchette and her mistress | 
“No letter to-night either,” she said, wearily, | 
“Ah, no, madame; monsieur intends coming,” her | 
‘He will come, instead | 


This bad weather may prevent his | 


But I told him how | 


“He has scarcely had time to get that letter yet, 
madame, only think.” And Fanchette began count- 
ing on her fingers the number of days since it had 
been posted. 

*“ Ah! perhaps so,” Agnes said, and then, without 
observing that she interrupted Fanchette’s not very 
rapid arithmetic, added, “ I must wind my watch; I 
left it on the drawing-room table; will you bring 
it?” 

Fanchette stopped her finger-reckoning instantly, 
and went out; as she crossed the landing, a sound in 
the hall attracted her. She was quick-eared and cu- 
rious, so she went down a step or two of the stairs, 
and looked over into the hall. 

“Ah, madame!” she exclaimed, drawing back, and 
hurrying into her mistress’s room, ‘did I not tell 
you right? Monsieur is in the hall.” 

“You are not serious?” her mistress said, rising, 
with her face all in a glow. 

“Let madame look,” the girl answered triumphant- 
ly. “I saw monsieur over the stairs, therefore 
madame can see him too.” 

It did not need a second suggestion: in a moment, 
Agnes was straining over the balusters into the hall 
below; and there, as her maid had said, she saw 
Villeret. How warmly she greeted him! so warmly 
that sbe did not feel the chilly return he gave her. 
But Fanchette, who stood behind, saw it all. She 
had grown wiser by the lesson about the duel, and 
resolved to say nothing, at least to her mistress; but 
as soon as Agnes and her husband had disappeared 
into the drawing-room, she went down to repeat her 
thoughts to Wilhelm, whose admiration for her was 
alive yet, although it had not taken «a matrimonial 
form. 

When they were in the drawing-room, Agnes flung 
on more wood, and the fire, which had not gone down 
much, soon blazed and crackled. 

“Tt was a bitter night for you to come so far, 
George. Are you very cold?” she asked. 

She knelt beside his chair, holding out his hands 
to the blaze, and chafing them. 

“Yes, I am very cold, but that fine fire will soon 
banish it. There,” he added, withdrawing his hands 
from hers, and holding them nearer the fire, “ that 
is better—I’ll be warm presently.” 

She began talking of his absence, of his silence, of 
how uneasy she had been, and how unhappy, while 
he was away. He kept looking into the fire, and not 
at her, when he answered, pleading urgent business 
for the delay in his arrival, and his daily expectation 
of coming, as an excuse for not writing; and then he 
tried to change the conversation, by asking her ques- 
tions about herself, her occupations and amusements 
during- his absence. 

“ Ah, George! you forget one thing,” she said at 
last, looking up into his face at he bent forward 
towards the fire. 

“What, Agnes?” 

She seemed disappointed, and her lip quivered a 
little. 

“ You forget to ask for baby?” 

“Ah, yes; how is he? will you forgive my not 
thinking of it before?” he said, as if ashamed of such 
flagrant forgetfulness. 

He turned his face fully round to her as he answer- 
ed, and she started when she observed, for the first 
time, how haggard it was. His neglect of the child 
was remembered no longer; she rose to her feet, 
saying anxiously: 

“Were you ill, George, while you were away? 
You look so wretched.” 

“No, no,” he said moodily, again turning his face 
from her towards the fire; “not ill, but anxious and 
worried. But tell me about the child: has he grown 
much since L went to England?” 

“O yes,” she replied, with all a mother’s pride in 
her face; ‘She is growing so big, and so pretty, and 
so like you, George.” 

She put her arm round his neck, and drew his 
head over to her. He moved it away a little, but 
without disturbing her arm. He was inwardly im- 
patient under her caress, yet half afraid to show it. 
She put over her other hand, and twined it through 
his hair, after her old habit. As she drew ont the 
curls upon her fingers, two long white threads shone 
glittering in the dark hair. She looked closer at 


those anxious weeks or months since he left her. 
His hair was glossy black when they had parted. 

“George, darling, you have had some heavy 
trouble since you went away; it is turning your hair 
gray!” 

QO, gray hairs are honorable, and I mean to culti- 
vate them. What a ridiculous girl you are!” he said, 
with an effort tolaugh. He took the hairs from her, 
and flung them in the grate. ‘I know you have all 
manner of fancies in your head this moment. Trust 
me, the trouble was not as great as you imagine. 
There, now don’t press so heavily on me; don’t you 
see I am too tired to support your weight?” 

He moved away his head from her hand, and his 
neck from her other arm. She said nothing, but went 
over a little way from him, and sat down. But she 
did not see the subtle, secret working of his heart; 
she read the surface only, and thought that he was 
| fatigued and irritable. Villeret looked round at her 
after awhile, and saw that her face was very pale. 





“Tam tired and captious to-night,” he said, apolo- 
getically. ‘I'll be in better humor to-morrow.” 

* T hope so,” was all she replied. 

“Is it not late?” he asked, without noticing her 

reply. 

“Yes, after eleven. Would you like to go to bed, 
or will you have some supper?” Her momentary 
| anger was cooling fast. 


him, closer still, and she saw other silver traces of 





“T can’t sleep well now at night; ; yp m try te to read 
awhile. Have you a paper?” 

She rose and handed him one, and then lighted the 
lamp which stood upon the table. 

“You need not lose your rest waiting up for me,” 
he observed, as he unfolded it. ‘ You are not ac- 
customed te late hours,” 

“No, but I don’t like to leave you alone,” she said, 
and then going over to him, added after a moment's 
hesitation, ‘‘ You are not well, I know you are not 
well.” 

“Yes, quite well now. You are actually silly in 
your anxiety, Agnes. Here now, good-night.” 

“He held out his hand to her; she took it, then 
stooping down to him, kissed his forehead. Her lips 
lingered a moment upon it, but he moved away his 
head, pushing his chair towards the table. 

“You will not be cross with me any more, 
George?” she said, stopping for a moment at the 
door. 

“No,” he answered, trying to smile, and then he 
looked down at the paper, and began to read. 

She waited another instant, hoping he would speak 
again, but he continued reading withont noticing 
her, and when she saw that he did not even look up, 
she opened the door and went out. 


[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.) 





THE WEDDING-RING FINGER. 

The reason for the wedding-ring being usually 
placed on the fourth finger of the left hand has been 
variously explained. It was anciently believed that 
a small artery ran from this finger to the heart. 
Aulus Gellius tells us that the ancient Greeks and 
most of the Romans wore the ring on the fourth 
finger; and he adds, on the authority of Appian, that 
a small nerve runs from this finger to the heart, and 
that, therefore, it was honored with the office of bear- 
ing the ring, on account of its connection with that 
master-mover of the vital functions. Levinus Lemari- 
us calls it a branch of the artery, and not of the 
nerves, a8 Gellius thought; he adds, that the old 
physicians had such faith in this finger, that they 
named it Medicus; that with it they mingled their 
medicaments and potions, “ for no vemon can strike 
upon the very outmost part of it, but it will offend a 
man, and communicate itself to the heart.” Sir 
Thomas Brown, the learned physician, however, 
shows the idea of this direct vascular communication 
to be anatomically incorrect, and the idea then be- 
comes merely a piece of sentiment, pretty enough, 
but of no authority. Even in that fanciful farrago, 
the British Apollo, the absurdity of the artery notion 
is exposed; and it is urged that the fourth finger is 
only chosen from its being not only used less than 
either of the rest, but more capable of preserving a 
ring from injury. The ring-finger is more or less 
protected by the other fingers—it cannot be extended 
but in company with some other finger—and it owes 
to this circumstance a comparative immunity trom 
danger. 

The supposed heathen origin of our marriage ring 
had well-nigh cxmsed the abolition of it during the 
Commonwealth. Hudibras has the following reasons 
why the Puritans wished it to be set aside: 


“ Others were for abolishing, 
That tool of matrimony, a ring, 
With which the unsanctifted bridegroom 
Is married only to a thumb; 
(As wise as ringing of a pig p 
That used to break up ground and dig) 
The bride to nothing but her will, 
That nulls her after marriage still."’ 


The notion of some married women that it is wrong 
to take off their wedding-ring when they wash their 
hands, or at any other time, seems to extend the ex- 
pression, “ till death us do part,” even to this golden 
circlet, the token and pledge of matrimony ; or it may 
have originated in the Popish hallowing of the ring, 
in the mass-books. 

There is an old proverb— 

“As your wedding-ring wears, 
Your cares will wear away ;"* 


which has, no doubt, been many a time quoted to 
encourage and hasten the consent of a.diffident or 
timorous maiden. 

The wedding-ring is, even to this day, employed as 
a charm, or touch—to pass over a diseased eyelid, or 
wart. 

In England, the ring is no longer an essential part 
of the marriage ceremony. The Act of Parliament 
passed in 1837 instituted marriage to be a civil con- 
tract; and though it rendered the use of the ring no 
longer absolutely necessary, it made no express men- 
tion of it, and, theretvre, did not forbid it. But it is 
generally looked upon as the right of a woman, and 
has been hallowed too long by custom and an obvious 
utility to fall into disuse through the silence of an act 
of Parliament. Its continual use, although not so 
universal as formerly, furnishes another of many 
proofs that customs and habits, spontaneously re- 

















sulting from the exigencies and natural circumstances 
of mankind, are stronger and more permanent than 
written laws. An inquiry throughout the country 
into the use of the marriage ring in marriages, shows 
that out of thirty-five cases, in two the wedding-ring 
was not observed to have been used. 





+ 


Mrs. Partington hearing some one speak of “Life 
Illustrated, by Fowler and Wells,” and being some- 
what deaf, she understood the speaker to say—*life 
frustrated by foul air in wells!” In her sympathizing 
way she added, that “this world is sadly troubled 
with gas—of one kind or another!” 
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OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 





F sig nse: cpt ape: | bri 
BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH, | O 


A RARE PATRIMONY.—A young man of Nurem- | 
burg, who had no fortune, requested a lawyer, a | 
friend of his, to recommend him to a family, where 
he was a daily visitor, and where was a handsome | 
daughter, who was to have a large fortune. The | 
lawyer agreed; but the father of the young lady, le 
who loved money, immediately asked what property | 
the young man had. The lawyer said he did not | | @s 
exactly know, but he would inquire, The next time | ng 
he saw his young friend, he asked him if he had any | lo 
property at all. “No,” replied he, ‘* Well,” said the ha 
lawyer “would you suffer any one to cut off your | Ses, 
nose, if he would give you $20,000 for it?” © Not for re vin 
all the world!” ‘Tis well,” replied the lawyer. “1 
bad a reason for asking.” The next time he saw the | 
girl’s father, he said, “I have inquired about this | 
young man’s circumstances. He has, indeed, no | 
ready money; but he has a jewel for which, to my | u 
knowledge, he has been offered and he has refused | be 
$20,000.” This induced the old father to consent tothe |“ 
marriage, which accordingly took place; though it is | t 
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he thought of the jewel. 


alr 
he 
EPIGRAM. mr 
Once at a masquerade, a painted fair hi 
Was wandering o'er the room, in piteous case, ) a 
* I've lost my mask,"’ she cried, with doleful air. BI 
“No,” said a friend, “ you have it on your face." 





A soldier boasted to General Hooker of the many 
wounds he had received in his face. Hooker, know- | 
ing him to be a coward, said to him, “The next time 
you run away, you had better take care how you look | 
behind you.” 


| 





| 

A GRAMMATICAL PuPiL.—A schoolmaster, after | , 
giving one of his scholars a sound drubbing for speak- | 
ing bad grammar, sent him to the other end of the | , 
roou to inforin another boy that he wished to speak | 
to him, and, at the same time, promising to repeat 
the dose, if he spoke to him ungramumatically, The 
youngster, quite satistied with what he had got, de- 
termined to be exact; and thus he addressed his 
fellow-pupil: “There is a common substantive, of 
the masculine gender, singular number, nominative |: 
case, and in an angry mood, that sits perched upon Js 
the eminence at the other side of the room, wishes to | | 
articulate a few sentences to you in the present tense.” 





| 

An honest farmer, wishing to give his son and | 
daughter some further advantages of education, | 
wrote to the principal of a country academy, request- 
ing information respecting the branches which he 
professed to teach. The preceptor, willing to impress 
him with an idea of his importance, after enumer- 
ating a variety of studies, added that he paid equal 
attention to the health and improvement of his 
pupils; and while he “ taught the young idea how to 
shoot” he also indulged them with the recreation of 
the GyMNAsiuM. To whom the father literally re- | 
plied thus: 

“Sir: I want my boy and girl to learn this much, 
and no more: the geography of every part of the globe 
that was visited by Captain Cook; to cipher far 
enough to know how many barley-corns it takes to 
go round the world, and to study grammar so as to 
pass the hardest sentence in the English language 
with ease. As to Tim Nation, I take it he’s a horse- 
jockey or a juggler, and my children want none of 
his tutoring; and with respect to teaching ’em ‘how 
to shoot,’ there'll never be any military characters in 
my family—so that is all useless.” . 





A common liar, who, to the improvement of his 
faculty, had been a traveller, was telling many sto- 
ries of the remarkable things which he had met with 
while he was abroad. Awong the rest, he said there 
were cannon so large in Egypt, that once being ina 
calash, drawn by four horses, and a shower of rain 
falling he drove into one of them for shelter, calash 
andall. “0O,” says a gentleman who was listening 
to him, “I can vouch the truth of that, myself; for 
1 remember | was at the very same time at the othe: 
end of it in a post-chaise; and, upon your coming in 
at the mouth, I drove out at the touch-hole!” 





A number of tourists, when they alight at an inn 
in the Highlands, are in the practice of scratching 
their names, etc., on the window glass. A short time 
since, one of a party of four had written his own 
name and the names of his three companions, wit! 
the month and year in which they had made thei: 
visit. Immediately under their names, and in quit: 
a different hand (evidentiy by some wag), is inseribed 
‘* Nota Bene! The whole of the above were hanger 
Sor sheep stealing.” 





ALBUM MOTTO. 
How fair the simple flowers appear, 
If hands beloved the yarland braid; 
And Jriendship's lowers collected here 
Though springs must die, will never fade. 
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Why would a man in the ship-insurance busines 
make a badauthor? Because, being an underwriter 
he could not, of course, write anything over well. 














said that in the sequel, he often shook his head when | re : 
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“I can’t sleep well now at night; I'll try to read 
‘hile. Have you a paper?” 
She rose and handed him one, and then lighted the 
np which stood upon the table. 
‘You need not lose your rest waiting up for me,” 
observed, as he unfulded it. : 
stomed to late hours,” 
‘No, but I don’t like to leave you alone,” she said 
( then going over to him, added after a moment's 
— “You are not well, I know you are not 
‘Yes, quite well now. You are actually silly in 
ur anxiety, Agnes. Here now, good-night.” 
‘He held out his hand to her; she took it, then 
‘oping down to him, kissed his forehead. Her lips 
gered a moment upon it, but he moved away his 
vd, pushing his chair towards the table. 
“You will not be cross with me any more 
‘orge?” she said, stopping for a moment at the 
or. 
‘No,” he answered, trying to smile, and then he 
“ked down at the paper, and began to read. 
‘She waited another instant, hoping he would speak 
“tin, but he continued reading without noticing 
r, and when she saw that he did not even look up 
» opened the door and went out. ; 


“You are not ac- 


[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS. ] 





THE WEDDING-RING FIN GER. 
‘he reason for the wedding-ring being usually 
ced on the fourth finger of the left hand has been 
viously explained. It was iently believed that 
mall artery ran from this finger to the heart 
lus Gellius tells us that the ancient Greeks and 
‘st of the Romans wore the ring on the fourth 
rer; and he adds, on the authority of Appian, that 
<mall nerve runs from this finger to the heart, and 
\t, therefore, it was honored with the office of bear- 
' the ring, on account of its connection with that 
ster-mover of the vital functions. Levinus Lemari- 
calls it a branch of the artery, and not of the 
“ves, a8 Gellius thought; he adds, that the old 
vsicians had such faith in this finger, that they 
“ned it Medicus; that with it they mingled their 
licaments and potions, “ for no vemon can strike 
on the very outmost part of it, but it will offend a 
', and communicate itself to the heart.” Sir 
‘omas Brown, the learned physician, however. 
’ ws the idea of this direct vascular communication 
‘e anatomically incorrect, and the idea then be- 
‘es merely a piece of sentiment, pretty enough 
‘ of no authority. Even in that fanciful farrago, 
British Apollo, the absurdity of the artery notion 
xposed; and it is urged that the fourth tinger is 
chosen from its being not only used less than 
‘er of the rest, but more capable of preserving a 
from injury. The ring-finger is more or less 
‘ected by the other fingers—it cannot be extended 
‘ in company with some other finger—and it owes 
his circumstance a comparative immunity from 
rer. 
‘1e supposed heathen origin of our marriage ring 
‘ well-nigh caused the abolition of it during the 
monwealth. Hudibras has the following reasons 
the Puritans wished it to be set aside: 





“ Others were for abolishing, 
That tool of matrimony, a ring, 
With which the unsanctified bridegroom 
Is married only to a thumb; 
(As wise as ringing of a pig 
That used to break up ground and dig) 
The bride to nothing but her will, 
That nulls her after marriage still."’ 


ae notion of some married women that it is wrong 
ke off their wedding-ring when they wash their 
ls, or at any other time, seems to extend the ex- 
sion, “ till death us do part,” even to this golden 
ot, the token and pledge of matrimony ; or it may 
- originated in the Popish hallowing of the ring, 
‘e mass-books. 
‘ere is an old proverb— 
“ As your wedding-ring wears, 
Your cares will wear away ;"° 
ch has, no doubt, been many a time quoted to 
urage and hasten the consent of a. diffident or 
‘rous maiden. 
he wedding-ring is, even to this day, employed as 
arm, or touch—to pass over a diseased eyelid, or 
England, the ring is no longer an essential part 
he marriage ceremony. The Act of Parliament 
sed in 1837 instituted marriage to be a civil con- 
t; and though it rendered the use of the ring no 
er absolutely necessary, it made no express men- 
of it, and, theretore, did not forbid it. But it is 
‘rally looked upon as the right of a woman, and 
been hallowed too long by custom and an obvious 
ty to fall into disuse through the silence of an act 
‘arliament. Its continual use, although not so 
ersal as formerly, furnishes another of many 
8 that customs and habits, spontaneously re- 
ng from the exigencies and natural circumstances 
uankind, are stronger and more permanent than 
en laws. An inquiry throughout the country 
the use of the marriage ring in marriages, shows 
out of thirty-five cases, in two the wedding-ring 
not observed to have been used. 
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s. Partington hearing some one speak of “Life 
trated, by Fowler and Wells,” and being some- 
' deaf, she understood the speaker to say—*‘ life 
rated by foul air in wells!” In her sympathizing 
she added, that “this world is sadly troubled 
gas—of one kind or another!” ‘ 
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OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 

A RARE PATRIMONY.—A young man of Nurem- 
burg, who had no fortune, requested a lawyer, a 
friend of his, to recommend him to a family, where 
he was a daily visitor, and where was a handsome 
daughter, who was to have a large fortune. The 
lawyer agreed; but the father of the young lady, 
who loved money, immediately asked what property 
the young man had. The lawyer said he did not 
exactly know, but he would inquire. The next time 
he saw his young friend, he asked him if he had any 
property at all. “No,” replied he. ‘* Well,” said the 
lawyer “would you suffer any one to cut off your 
nose, if he would give you $20,000 for it?” ‘ Not for 
all the world!” ‘Tis well,” replied the lawyer. “I 
had a reason for asking.”? The next time he saw the 
girl’s father, he said, “I have inquired about this 
young man’s circumstances. He has, indeed, no 
ready money; but he has a jewel for which, to my 
knowledge, he has been offered and he has refused 
$20,000.” This induced the old futher to consent to the 
marriage, which accordingly took place; though it is | 
said that in the sequel, he often shook his head when 
he thought of the jewel. 











EPIGRAM. 


Once at a masquerade, a painfed fair 
Was wandering o'er the room, in piteous case, 
* I've lost my mask,"’ she cried, with doleful air. 
“ No,” said a friend, “ you have it on your face.” 





A soldier boasted to General Hooker of the many 
wounds he had received in his face. Hooker, know- 
ing him to be a coward, said to him, ‘The next time | 
you run away, you had better take care how you look 
behind you.” 





A GRAMMATICAL PuPiL.—A schoolmaster, after 
giving one of his scholars a sound drubbing for speak- | 
ing bad grammar, sent him to the other end of the 
room to inform another boy that he wished to speak 
to him, and, at the same time, promising to repeat 
the dose, if he spoke to him ungrammatically. The 
youngster, quite satistied with what he had got, de- 
termined to be exact; and thus he addressed his 
tellow-pupil: “There is a common substantive, of 
the masculine gender, singular number, nominative 
case, and in an angry mood, that sits perched upon 
the eminence at the other side of the room, wishes to 
articulate a few sentences to you in the present tense.” 





An honest farmer, wishing to give his son and 
daughter some further advantages of education, 
wrote to the principal of a country academy, request- 
ing information respecting the branches which he 
professed to teach. The preceptor, willing to impress 
him with an idea of his importance, after enumer- 
ating a variety of studies, added that he paid equal 
attention to the health and improvement of his 
pupils; and while he “‘ taught the young idea how to 
shoot” he also indulged them with the recreation of 
the GyMNAsIUM. To whom the father literally re- 
plied thus: 

“Sir: I want my boy and girl to learn this much, 
and no more: the geography of every part of the globe 
that was visited by Captain Cook; to cipher far 
enough to know how many barley-corns it takes to 
go round the world, and to study grammar so as to 
pass the hardest sentence in the English language 
with ease. As to Tim Nation, I take it he’s a horse- 
jockey or a juggler, and my children want none of 
his tutoring; and with respect to teaching ’em ‘how 
to shoot,’ there’ll never be any military characters in 
my family—so that is all useless.” : 





A common liar, who, to the improvement of his 
faculty, had been a traveller, was telling many sto- 
ries of the remarkable things which he had met with 
while he was abroad. Among the rest, he said there 
were cannon so large in Egypt, that once being ina 
calash, drawn by four horses, and a shower of rain 
falling he drove into one of them for shelter, calash 
andall. “O,” says a gentleman who was listening 
to him, “I can vuuch the truth of that, myself; for 
1 remember I was at the very same time at the other 
end of it in a post-chaise; and, upon your coming in 
at the mouth, I drove out at the touch-hole!” 





A number of tourists, when they alight at an inn, 
in the Highlands, are in the practice of scratching 
their names, etc., on the window glass. A short time 
since, one of a party of four had written his own 
name and the names of his three companions, with 
the month and year in which they had made their 
visit. Immediately under their names, and in quite 
a different hand (evidentiy by some wag), is inscribed, 
* Nota Bene! The whole of the above were hanged 
Jor sheep stealing.” 





ALBUM MOTTO. 


How fair the simple flowers appear, 
If hands beloved the garland braid; 

And Jriendship's flowers collected here 
Though springs must die, will never fade. 
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Why would a man in the ship-insurance business 
make a badauthor? Because, being an underwriter, 


RAPHAEL AND HIS LOVE. 

When Raphael) was painting his beautiful frescoes 

in the Farnesina palace, he passed daily over the 
bridge and through a narrow street to his work. 
One day he saw a beautiful black-haired girl, of the 
voluptuous type painters love so well, bathing her 
white feet in the waters of the Tiber. From that 
hour all peace of mind forsook him, and he forgot 
even art in his earnest desire to be loved by so ex- 
quisite a creature. The baker’s daughter, however, 
was already provided in the way of a lover, a certain 
tierce soldier, stained by the blood of many battles, 
aspiring to the possession of this peerless beauty. 
Egidio had no retinement of soul, no “intellect of 
love;” only the outward charms of the girl had 
touched him; but he swore that if any one else pre- 
sumed to think of or approach her, he would finish 
him with a stoccata. Catterinella, never having 
known the delicious frenzy of love, had hitherto sub- 
mitted with a tolerable grace, arising from perfect 
indifference, to the advances of the soldier; he often 
came to her father’s shop, and gossiped and smoked, 
until she grew used to him, and Egidio, in a manner, 
became domesticated. But when Raphael came also, 
and talked and cast amorous glances out of his beau- 
tiful eyes at Catterinella, she began to detest the 
soldier, and to feel all the joys and pains of first love. 
Raphael not only rapidly insinuated himself into her 
affections, but, with that amiability and grace which 
he so prominently p . even the 
rough baker himself. He was too much absorbed in 
his art to spend much time at the shop, but that very 
art afforded him the readiest means of advancing his 
suit. He asked Guiseppe to allow his daughter to 
sit to him for her picture, and he, though but a com- 
mon, vulgar tradesman, still had enough respect for 
the fine arts, then so generally cultivated in Rome, 
to consider the request as a compliment, and to com- 
ply. But he made Raphael promise never to mention 
his compliance, both out of regard to Catterinella’s 
fair fame, and for fear of the rough soldier, Egidio, 
whose blind jealousy might prompt him to commit 
some violence. When Caterinella first went to 
Raphael’s studio it was secretly and cautiously, and 
accompanied by her mother; but so frequent were 
the visits of Egidio, and so ardent his passion for 
Catterinella, that it was impossible for their absence 
not to raise his suspicions. One day when they had 
left the shop, as they supposed unobserved, he 
watched them at a distance, and, seeing them enter 
a doorway and ascend a staircase, fullowed them. 
The door was inadvertently left open, and Egidio en- 
tered, and, stealing noiselessly into the spacious 
studio, hid himself among some lumber. Unable to 
control his fierce passions at seeing Catterinella seat- 
ed opposite Raphael, Egidio, drawing his stiletto, 
rushed on the painter, who, at that very instant 
poising his brush in the air, was intently and pas- 
sionately examining the Fornarina’s features. The 
women, horrified at the sudden apparition of Egidio, 
his drawn knife and horrid looks, screamed aloud; 
but Raphael, unarmed as he was, rose and faced his 
assailant. No sooner had Egidio recognized Sanzio 
as the detested rival whom he was about to murder— 
Sanzio, whom he regarded as a deity, whom he had 
heard celebrated as the very wonder of the world— 
than he’stood transtixed, and the stiletto dropped 
from his hand. A few inarticulate words of excuse 
and prayers for pardon fell from his lips. Tranquil- 
lized by the humane looks of Raphael, who gazed on 
him with a kind of pitying astonishment, he endeav- 
ored, in broken words, to explain the motives which 
had induced this murderous conduct; he spoke of his 
love, he concealed not his jealousy. Determined at 
the moment and on the spot to know his fate, Egidio, 
deeply agitated, now turned towards the affrighted 
Catterinella, who, scared by his fierce looks of min- 
gled hate, rage, and love, scarcely dared to raise her 
head, while, himself shaking with ill-suppressed pas- 
sion, he implored her to be calm. He assured her he 
would not injure her, but he conjured her, by all she 
held most sacred, to tell him if she really loved him. 
Catterinella, inspired by the passionate excitement 
ot the moment about to decide her fate, trembled no 
more. She forgot her fears of Egidio, his cruelty and 
his jealousy; she forgot all save Raphael—the sun 
under whose rays she had expanded into a new and 
delicious life—Raphael, the god of her idolatry, who 
stood pale and speechless before her. Raising her 
eyes to his face, she gave utterance to the love she 
had long secretly cherished in her heart, and, trem- 
bling, confessed in faltering accents that he was dear 
tu her beyond all other mortals. Egidio was struck 
dumb when he heard his fate pronounced by the lips 
of her he loved. Seizing his knife, which had lain on 
the floor, he rushed from the studio. Relieved from 
the fascination of Raphael’s countenance and majes- 
tic presence, Egidio, clasping his weapon in his hand, 
resolved to return and murder him; but when he 
remembered the words of Catterinella—when he re- 
called those passionate words in which she had con- 
tessed her love—his resolution again changed. ** Why 
kill him, when she loves me not?” exclaimed he. 
Honor and despair strove in the breast of the savage 
soldier; love, hope, lite—all had passed into the pos- 
session of another, and that other a man so godlike, 
that he could scarcely, even in the wild paroxysms 
of his jealousy, wonder at the preference. His 
violent nature could not endure the tortures of his 
soul, and, in utter despair, he plunged into his own 
breast the weapon he had raised against Sanzio. 
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For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love; 
And, when we meet a mutual heart, 











he could not, of course, write anything over well. 


Step rudely in, and bid us part? 


aed. 











(Written for our Masonic Department.) 
THE TRIANGLE. 


BY BRO. A. G. LEVY, M. D. 





The Magi studied every department of nature with 
attention, with a view to arrive at a knowledge of its 

The i ity of the aerial fluid filled 
those fires, which they regarded as so many little 
suns, and were afterwards stars. The power of the 
atmosphere upon all things, and the harmony of the 
organic laws, caused them to admire the wonders of 
nature, and sharpened their energies to inquire, and 
to discover the vivifying principle, the soul of the 
universe. They recognized by their work, the Deity 
as the only origin of organization. They adored the 
Supreme Being in all the productions of the earth. 
They concealed their discoveries from the people, 
and gave a fictitious significance to those emblems 
which they made known to the multitude. They 
decomposed air and matter; salt, sulphur and mer- 
cury appeared to be its cqnstituent elements. These 
three substances were figured as a Triangle, which 








form became, for this reason, more intimately blended 
with their religious worship, as an emblem of the 
great motive-power—God, whom the Hebrews named 
Jehovah, or the soul of nature. The Triangle was 
placed in the centre of diverse circles and squares, to 
denote the vivifying principle which carried its rami- 
fications over all things. ‘The Magi foretold eclipses 
and comets, thereby extending the influence of re- 
ligious ideas, and leading to those of a metaphysical 
research. The several planets which are represented 
as making their course round the common centre, 
announce the antiquity of the great personages who 
govern the earth, and were deified by admiring 
mortals. 

Apollo, the god of light, was synonymous with the 
sun; this deity also presided over the arts and sci- 
ences of antiquity. The moon represented the god- 
dess Diana, the sister of Apollo; she was the noc- 
turnal luminary, or light of the second order. Mars 
presided over the battles, and was styled the god of 
heroes and patriots. Mercury, the interpreter of 
divine light, was also the patron deity of eloquence 
and virtue. Jupiter, the chief among the gods, and 
the personification of divine intelligence and power. 
Venus, the goddess of beauty, and the mother of love, 
are names which the genius of Greece and Rome 
have transmitted imperishably in a language which 
will be preserved by the polished and educated of 
mankind through all time. So, also, those classic 
pages preserve the renown of the god, who, person- 
ating time, was said to have devoured his own chil- 
dren, even as time consumes all to whom it gives 
birth—Saturn. 

Two semi-circles are emblematical of divinity and 
nature, which to the true Freemason are synonymous 
terms. Everything in nature being governed by 
tixed laws, and consequently periodical in its move- 
ments, announces the existence of a Supreme Grand 
Master, which attracts our veneration, and convinces 
us that nothing can be superior to him. 








ORDER OF MEMPHIS. 


In the city of Washington, D. C., on the evening of 
August 7th, a large and intelligent audience assem- 
bled at the Unitarian Church, at the corner of Sixth 
and D streets, for the purpose of witnessing the in- 
teresting ceremony of instalting the officers elect of 
Hermes Senate, No. 1, and Seymour Senate, No. 2, 
Forty-second Degree Masonic Order of Memphis. 

The officers of the above-named Senates entered 
the church at half-past eight o’clock, and took seats 
near the pulpit. 

A letter was read to the fraternity from the Illus- 
trious Brother Robert D. Holmes, 95th degree, Grand 
Master of Masons of NewYork, in which he stated 
his regret at being unable to attend for the purpose 
of assisting in the installation of officers. In his ab- 
sence Thrice Illustrious Brother Harry J. Seymour, 
96th degree, Grand Master General of America, as- 
sisted by Abram G. Levy 25th degree, Secretary 
General Celestial Empire (both of New York), offici- 
ated. A prayer was then offered to the Supreme 
Architect of the world in behalf of the officers to be 
installed, and asking his guidance in the work of the 
Order. 

The officiating officer stated that, as had been sup- 
posed by those not in the Order, they had secrets. 
One was to do good, and others were to be found only 
in the lodge. He said their laws taught them to do 
unto others whatsoever they would have others do 
unto them; to clothe the naked, feed the hungry, 
relieve the needy, ete. They had one banner—hu- 
manity; and one crown—virtue. He then illustrated 
the meaning of some of the emblems and symbols 
used by the Order, and which were in use in the 
primitive cities of Greece and elsewhere. The Order 
of Free Masonry existed in Judea at the time of 
Christ, and was never condemned by him, as it was 
believed he belonged to the fraternity. 

The following officers elect of Hermes Senate, No. 1, 
were then duly installed: W. G. Parkhurst, 95th de- 
gree, Sub. Grand Commander; J. B. Will, 93:1 degree, 
Illustrious Senior Knight; S. E. Murphy, 91st degree, 





Illustrious Junior Knight; W. H. Slater, 421 degree, 
Knight Recorder; W. H. Baldwin, 42d degree, Knight 
Finance; M. Thompson, 42d degree, Knight Archi- 
vist; John Lockie, 42d degree, Knight Orator; F. L. 
Harvey, 42d degree, Knight Marshall; Lippin- 
cott, 42d degree, Knight of Introduction; C. Smith, 
42d degree, Knight Accompanier; J. R. Webster, 
42d degree, Knight Captain of the Guard; A. J. Die- 
trick, 42d degree, Standard Bearer; W. H. Goods, 
42d degree, Sword Bearer; R. Coltwwan, 42.1 degree, 
Guard of the Sanctuary; T. Creaser, Sentinel. The 
above officers were then duly obligated. 

The following officers elect of Seymour Senate, No. 
2, of Memphis, were then installed and obligated: J. 
H. Rathbone, 95th degree, Sub. Gr. Com.; R. T. 
Campbell, 93d degree, Ill. Sen. Knight Interpreter; 
G. W. Francis, 91st degree, I. Jun. Knight Inter- 
preter; J. R. Thompson, 421 degree, Knight Record- 
er; H.O. Hood, 42d degree, Knight of Finance; C. F. 
Jarvis, 90th degree, Kt. Archivist: C. H. Heustis, 
921 degree, Kt. Orator; R. Hunter, 42d degree, Kt. 
Marshall; M. Cowan, 42d degree, Knight of Intro- 
duction; James P. Perley, 421 degree, Knight Ac- 
companier; Stephen A. Dole, 42d degree, Capt. of 
Guard; E. A. Kilbourne, 42d degree, Standard Bear- 
er; L. M. Young. 42d degree, Sword Bearer; M. A. 
Dillon, 42d degree, Guardian of Sanctuary; T. 
Creaser, 42 degree, Sentinel. 

The first regimental band of the quartermaster’s 
department was present, and discoursed some excel- 
lent music. The charge was here delivered to the 
newly-installed officers, after which the ‘chain of 
Union” was formed, and a blessing asked on the 
evening’s work. The audience left, highly delighted 
with the ceremonies of the evening, and the members 
of the Order returned to the hall, corner of Ninth and 
D. streets, accompanied by the band. 


ere 








CWritten for our Masonic Department.) 
SOLILOQUY OF A MASTER MASON. 


BY BROTHER HENRY C. COOPER. 





Sing, O my soul! rejoice, my inmost heart! 
And let my knee in adoration bend; 
Whilst I fulfil a Master Mason's part: 
Whilst fervent thanks to highest Heaven ascend, 
To tell his praise. 


The Architect Supreme who reigns on high, 
Grand Master of the earth, and sky, and sea: 
He who has said, ** I am forever nigh, 
Where two or three are met to worship me,"’ 
O, hear me now! 
Within thy holy temple once again 
I consecrate my life to thee anew; 
O, may my heart, like Gideon's fleece, attain 
A plenitude of grace as morning dew, 
‘Yo cheer my path. 
May charity, like holy oil, o’erspread 
My every action to my fellow-man; 
Like the anointing oil on Aaron's head, 
Which to his skirts in zentle streamlets ran— 
Thy first high priest. 
The awful majesty of thy great name 
(At which the knees of every one should bow) 
Prompts me to pray I ne'er may take in vain 
That name—august, sublime. And O, do thou 
Hear when I pray! 


And when these eyes shall softly close in death, 
And life is ebbing out—away, away ; 
I'll sing ““ Venite *’ with my latest breath, 
And rise to live in still more glorious day 
With Him above. 


As sinks the sun, and darkness gathers round, 
I in my grave shall take my peaceful rest; 
Stranger, reflect! and on that hallowed ground 
Seek Him, in whom alone thou canst be blest, 
And gain a crown. 
A MASON MU:T BE FAITHFUL. 
Fidelity implies a strict conformity to all the sol- 
emn requirements of a Master Mason; a full, perfect, 
continued fulfilment of all the obligations of the 
craft—obligations deep, strict, unconditional—assev- 
erated, sealed with awful solemnities; obligations to 
do and to forbear. To some of these I may not and 
need not, refer with more distinctness. But fidelity 
—the fidelity of a Mason, involves a watchful care; 
a delicate but unwinking vigilance upon all that con- 
cerns the craft. No movement that has a direct 
bearing upon the Order, can escape the faithful 
Mason’s notice; he sees the evil and gives the alarm. 
Our Order is wounded through the brethren. Her 
glory is the pure morals and correct principles of ber 
children. Her shame is found in neglected ordinan- 
ces, a desolate fraternity. Can, then, a true Mason 
see a brother falling into errors, lapsing from the 
path of rectitude, wandering away after the entice- 
ments of pleasant vices, and neglect the solemn duty 
of admonition? Can he admonish, lure, entreat the 
erring brother in vain, and yet be faithful if he neglect 
toinform the cratt of the danger they incur by the 
relaxed morals of the offender? Surely not. He 
forgets the letter and the spirit of the craft; he over- 
looks the ties that bind him by one link to the brother 
and by another to the Order, and cowardly and trai- 
torously lets the enemy of our race get possession of 
the heart of a brother to whom he should give due 
and timely notice; and he lets that enemy of our in- 
stitution find ingress to our lodges, secreted in the 
bosom of a vicious brother. Fidelity to the craft in- 
volves the unpleasant duty of rebuking the erring, 





as well as of admonishing the tempted brother. 





With the exception, perhaps, cf anger, fear is the 
most injurious of the human passions. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
GOOD NIGHT. 


Well, let the old hopes go— 
Nothing fer me to say; 

With a steady hand and a quict pulse, 
Bury them now for aye. 


I shall not die of grief, 
Walking my rood alone; 
And you will not strike at the bars of fate, 
Because my face is gone, 
Up from love's tear-stained grave 
Cedars of strength may rise, 
Patient endurance of all our ills 
Proves us the truly wise. 


Hands crossed, lips pressed, once more— 
Surely, God's way is right ? 

Wait! there is your face; I have nothing now— 
Darling, a long * good night!" 
—_————— « —wee o 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 
—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners, 
NO. XXXIV.—AFFAIRS DISCUSSED. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE, 

It took but a few moments to convince Captain 
Vaughn that what he had heard from the lips of Sam 
Hilton was true, although he had doubted it at first. 
A glance at the sullen prisoners assured him that all 
was as Sam had stated, and after he had passed 
through the apartment where they were confined, he 
followed his conductor into the cabin, there to await 
the return of his boat. 

Sam did the honors of host as well as though he 
had always been accustomed to playing the part of 
captain, and the two were soon seated at the table, 
with a bottle of wine and glasses between them, chat- 
ting as gaily as though they had known each other 
all their lives, and were the best of friends, instead of 
mistrusting the thoughts and actions of each other. 

At Captain Vaughn’s request, Sam went over the 
whole of their adventures, from the time they lett 
Nassau, until they were brought to a stand-still by 
the shot he had sent after them, and only in one 
thing did he equivocate, and that was when he gave 
him to understand that he was one of the original 
crew that left New York in company with Captain 
Lee. He thought it advisable, in view of what might 
take place in the future, to conceal this fact, knowing 
that if the traitorous captain before him should de- 
cide to send them into M— as prisoners, it would 
be the worse for him, should he be possessed of this 
fact. RK 

Captain Vaughn listened to all this intently, a por- 
tion of which he had before heard from Sam himself, 
but when, as he was about finishing, he mentioned 
the name of Captain Sawyer, his auditor evinced 
more interest than he had before shown, and eagerly 
exclaimed: 

“Captain Sawyer—did you say?” 

“Yes; that is the gentleman’s name who com- 
manded this boat last night.” 

“Do you know his first name?” 

“TI donot. Ido not think I ever heard it, and if I 
have, I have forgotten?” 

“Do you know whose employ he is in?” 

“ That of Merrill & Co., of Charleston, I believe.” 

“The very same. He was in command of the Sea- 
Gull, when she was lost upon the rocks, some time 
back. You may have heard of the occurrence?” 

“Yes. I heard of the affair in M——. He was 
blamed somewhat at first, but when all the circum- 
stances became known, he was fully exonerated, and 
given command of the Stonewall. This I learned 
ees M—.” 

“You are correct. But Ihave forgotten now by 
what means I heard of the affair, and as Captain 
Sawyer is an old friend of mine, I took considerable 
interest in his welfare. We have not met for a year 
or more, on account of the unhappy difficulties that 
divide the country. He used to be a whole-souled 
fellow.” 

“Then he has changed exceedingly within a year’s 
time, for what I have heard of him is not at all to his 
advantage, and I myself am witness to some acts that 
are not those of a gentleman.” 

** We do not all of us see people in the same light. 
Captain Sawyer and myself used to be fast friends, 
and I shall be glad to renew our acquaintance. If 
he is near at hand, please invite him to join us.” 

“ Captain Sawyer is in that state-room ”—and Sam 
indicated the door that led to the apartment where 
the rebel captain had taken up his abode—“ but I 
shall be obliged to refuse your request.” 

“ Why so?” demanded Captain Vaughn, somewhat 
imperiously, 

‘Because Captain Lee left strict orders in regard 
to him when he left the boat, and I must comply with 
them.” 

“Captain Lee’s orders are nothing to me, nor are 
they longer binding upon you. Please invite him to 
join us at once.” 

“This I refuse to do; as long as I am in command 
here, I shall do my duty.” 

** You will understand, Mr. Hilton, that while I re- 
main On the Stonewall, my word and wishes are to 
be respected. If you disobey me, the worse is your 
own.” 
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“YT deny your authority over me, unless you con- 
sider this a captured versel, and myself a prisoner. 


said Sam, not a little riled at the manner of the Vir- 
ginian, and knowing that what he might say would 
not make matters worse, as their only hope lay in the 
return of the gunboat, successful in the chase. 

If she did not return by nightfall, he had no doubt 
but what, under the cover of the darkness, he should 
be sent up the bay to M—, and if, after that, in- 
quiries were made for them, the answer would be 
that after waiting for them a time, they had kept on 
to the North, and by this means Captain Vaughn 
would hope to cover up his rascality for atime. But 
he could not hope to much longer. Evidence that 
could not be disputed was being accumulated against 
him, and in a very short time he would have to es- 
pouse openly the cause that he had so long favored 
secretly, doing allin his power that he could do to 
aid the rebellion. Ina week or two—perhaps only a 
few days, he had made up his mind to desert the ship 
that he had so unworthily commanded, and whose 
crew he had found it impossible to so far seduce from 
their duty as to follow him in the course he meditated. 


For a moment after Sam had thus plainly spoken, 

Captain Vaughn made no reply. He was so angry 
that his tongue refused to give utterance to the words 
he wished to express, and his face was suffused with 
hot blood. Sam did not need words to tell him of the 
passion he had aroused in the heart of the haughty 
Southerner. But he did not quail; meeting his look 
firmly, paying him back in his own coin, when he at 
last found words to express himself. To the torrent 
of abuse that fell from the lips of Captain Vaughn, 
Sam made ready reply, and the former was convinced 
that as far as words were concerned, he could not get 
the better of the Yankee, and at last he said: 
“It is useless to have further words with you. If 
you do not summons Captain Sawyer, I shall do so.” 
“You can if you please, but I shall not disobey 
orders. You command here, it seems?” 

“T shall in this instance, at least.” And as he ex- 

pressed this determination, he came and rapped light- 
on the state-room door; and as he did this, Sam arose, 
and, turning his back upon the captain, left the cabin, 
not caring to hear what passed between the two 
traitors. 
In response to his summons, the door was opened 
by Captain Sawyer, who had not only watched with 
intense interest the progress of the chase, but had 
heard all that had passed in the cabin, and several 
times had been on the point of emerging from his 
quarters, but had concluded to remain where he was 
until he was spoken of, or his presence desired, and 
it was also interesting to him to hear what Captain_ 
Vaughn could say for himself in the presence of Sam 
Hilton, who was well aware of his traitorous course. 
The greeting between the two men was warm, and 
after that was over, Captain Vaughn resumed his 
own seat, and indicated to his companion the one 
just vacated by Sam Hilton. The halt-tilled bottle 
and glasses were brought into requisition, and, filling 
the latter to the brim, Captain Vaughn gave as a 
toast, though in so low a tone that he did not mean 
it should reach other ears than their own: 

“Ss to the Confederacy, and confusion to the 
Yankees.” 

The two traitors drank the wine, and then Captain 
Vaughn said: 

“Well, Sawyer, it seems that I find you in rather 
snug quarters. How did it come about?” 

“Of that you are already aware. The fellow who 
has just left the cabin has told you very much as it 
was. I was short of men at M—, and chanced to 
run across these, who have proved to be Yankees in 
disguise. They played their part well, although they 
could not have accomplished their purpose, had not 
they found an ally in the person of my first mate. 
He has proved no less than a secret agent of the 
Yankee government, and by his help they made an 
easy conquest. We were surprised, and could make 
no resistance, for to have done so would have been 
worse than useless, and we were obliged to submit, 
without striking a blow.” 

‘One cannot be too cautious in the choice of their 
crew, while engaged in blockade running. Itis a 
ticklish game, and every one must play his allotted 
part. I have done everything I could to help it 
along since I have been stationed here, but the time 
has come when it is unsafe for me longer to remain 
on board my own vessel. The most of my crew are 
against me, and I can control them no longer. Be- 
sides this, the Yankees have evidence against me that 
I dare not longer risk. ‘To-morrow, or next day, at 
the furthest, I shall take refuge in Dixie, and some 
one else will command the Little Giant. I have done 
for the South what I could since I have been here, 
and now she must accept my services in some other 
position.” 

“T trust, Captain Vaughn, that you intend to see 
me safe out of this? Of course you’ll not leave me 
to the tender mercies of these Yankees, who are as 
blood-thirsty as so many fiends.” 

“Under the present circumstances, I don’t segshow 
I can help you.” 

“But you must. This isa valuable cargo, and the 
loss of it would be a severe blow to my employers, to 
say nothing of myself, as I have an interest in her 
which far exceeds that of Merrill & Co.” 

“And what can that be?” asked Captain Vaughn, 
in some astonishment at these words from his com- 
panion, 

* Has not Hilton said anything to you on the sub- 
ject?” asked Captain Sawyer. 

** What subject? All that he has said to me, con- 








I am not sure but what this is the case, from what I | 
have heard of you since I have been on the coast,” | 
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cerned only the manner by which he and his com- 
_panions managed to obtain possession of the 
steamer.” 

“And he said nothing of the passengers who are 
on board?” 

“ Nothing; and until this moment I was ignorant 
that there were any on board. How many, and who 
are they?” 

“There are but two, and they are both ladies.” 

“Both ladies? Then why has this anything to do 
with your fortunes, one way or the other?” 

‘* Because one of the ladies is to be my wife—that 
is, if you do us a good turn now, and allow us to go 
on to Nassau.” 

“For you to go to Nassau is utterly impossible. 
The steamer is damaged so badly by the shots, that I 
was obliged to send after her before 1 could bring her 
to; and it will be as much as she could do, unaided, 
torun up to M——. It would take two days to re- 
pair her so that she could go on to her destination.” 


“And I must go on, or lose all I have thus far gain- 
ed. This I can never consent to do. It would be 
about as bad to again be in the hands of the Yankees, 
as to be obliged to run back to M——, where, without 
doubt, before this, the place is agog with my history 
of the past twenty-four hours. No, Captain Vaughn, 
M—, tor the present, is no place for me, and I must 
decline being sent there.” 

“I did not say that it is my intention to send you 
to M——. At present it is out of my power to do so, 
even if I were so inclined. I have too much regard 
for my own safety, to attempt to do sucha thing 
with a Union gunboat in sight, and perhaps a dozen 
more close at hand, ready to inquire into what 1 am 
doing.” 

“Then restore me to the command of this boat, 
and let me go on my way to Nassau, as soon as the 
darkness is fairly down. I don’t know how badly you 
have damaged the steamer, but it seems that we 
could get her in running order by nightfall, if we 
place hands enough to work.” 

“Tmpossible, Captain Sawyer. It could not be 
done; and even if it were possible to do so, you would 
be no better off. You have not men enough to work 
her to Nassau.” 

* Could you not spare me a few?” 

** You have had plenty todo with Yankees, I should 
think, without wishing to have any more about you. 
T could give you none that would be trustworthy, for 
what I have of that sort, I need for myself.” 

“And then you intend to leave me'to my fate? If 
so, 1am a ruined man.” 

“TI don’t really see, Sawyer, how I can help you. 
You can see, as well as myself, how I am situated.” 
“And this is the friendship that in days past you 
have avowed for me?” 

“T would help you if I could; but, as I have told 
you, it is impossible.” 

“ Tt is not.” 

** How can 1?” 

‘Let me go on to Nassau. Give my boat the need- 
ed repairs as soon as possible, and then spare me a 
half-dozen of the men.on your ship, whom you know 
to be true to the South.” 

** My boat is back by this time. Come with me on 
deck, and seeif you think it possible to go on to 
Nassau.” 

The two men rose from their seats, and left the 
cabin, Captain Sawyer, as he did so, casting a look 
towards the state-room occupied by Mary Merrill and 
her companion. Had it not been for his companion, 
he could not have resisted the desire to pay them a 
visit, if for nothing else but to have triumphed over 
them, with the assurance that the tables had turned, 
and that they were again in his power. But luckily 
he remembered the adage, not to crow until you are 
out of the woods. so he followed on after his com- 
panion. On the deck they encountered Sam Hilton, 
who was intently watching the fast-receding steam- 
ers. Each moment carried them further away, and 
Sam, as he watched them, could not help feeling that 
all hope was dying out, and that he should be left to 
the fate that an unlucky fortune seemed to have in 
store for him. 

Captain Vaughn did not speak to him, as he went 
past towards the side, to which his boat, laden with 
men, was approaching; but Captain Sawyer gave 
him a look that expressed more hate than did the 
muttered words which reached Sam’s ears, that their 
short-lived triumph was over, and that the time had 
now come for him to have his way. 

Knowing that words would be useless, Sam took 
no notice of his manner or remarks, and the two 
passed along, and were soon busily engaged in view- 
ing the destruction that had been occasioned by the 
shot. He knew that his services were not required, 
and that it would be useless for him to say anything, 
as he was completely powerless, so he kept his eyes 
fixed over the water, apparently unconscious of what 
was passing around him. 

Captain Sawyer was soon convinced that it was im- 
possible fur him to proceed on his way, even if Cap- 
tain Vaughn should give his consent, unless a long 
time was spent in repairs; and through the day, 
while the men were busy with the repairs that would 
enable the Stonewall to run back to M—, or per- 
haps a short distance up the coast, he was resolving 
in his mind which would be best—to remain a pris- 
oner of the Yankees, or to be sent back to M——, but 
could arrive at no satisfactory conclusion, 

The day wore away, and long before the sun went 
down, the gunboat and the blockade runner had dis- 
appeared from view, and in the early darkness the 
two captains held a consultation, the result of which 
was, that an hour later both vessels were standing 
up the bay towards M——. 





NO CHANGE IN THE EAST. 

Things do not change in the East; as Abraham 
pitched his tent in Bethel,so does an Arab sheikh 
now setup his camp; as David built his palace on 
Mount Zion, so would a Turkish pasha now arrange 
his house; in every street may be seen the hairy 
children of Esau, squatting on the ground, devouring 
a mess of lentils like that for which the rough hunter 
sold his birthright; along every road plod the sons 
of Rechab, who have sworn to drink no wine, plant 
no tree, enter within no door; at every khan young 
men sit round the pan of parched corn, dipping their 
morsel into the dish; Job’s plough is still used, and 
the seed is still trodden into the ground by asses and 
kine; olives are shaken from the boughs as directed 
by Isaiah; and the grafting of trees is unchanged 
since the days of Saul. Among other things left un- 
changed is the Syrian house, still, as formerly, only 
astone tent as a temple was .but a marble tent. 
What is seen now in Bethany, may be taken as the 
exact likeness of the house of Lazarus where Mary 
listened and Martha toiled, or as the house of Simon 
the Leper where the precious box of ointment was 
broken, and whence Judas set out to betray his 
master. 

An oblong building of some twelve or fifteen feet in 
height, with a blank wall broken by small square 
holes, and a low, flat roof without cornice or chim- 
ney—when of two stories the upper windows per- 
haps latticed, and in good houses an upper room or 
tower-like building on a house-top—this is the gen- 
eral outline of an ordinary Syrian house. In the 
houses of old cities, the flat roof, laid with a plaster 
of lime and sand, has sometimes a parapet of open 
tiles and clay round it to prevent children and the 
heedless from falling off, while keeping the women 
unseen. On this flat roof, within their guard of 
tiles, the Syrian women, without veils, cloaks, or 
slippers, spread their maize to dry, feed their doves, 
and in the evening bathe and spin. In the front of 
the house is the lewan; a great arch and recess, an- 
swering to the doorway of an Arab tent. The lewan 
is sometimes level with the ground, and sometimes 
raised a step or two; and, like the roof, isspread with 
a thin layer of mud and lime. On each side of the 
recess a doorway opens on a room. Ina big house, 
two or three rooms may extend from each wing; but 
this extension is rare; and every house that is more 
thana hole in the earth or a sty upon it, has a 
lewan in the centre, and an apartment on each 
flank. A piece of ground, enclosed by a hedge of 
rough stones, advances from the wings and bows out 
in front; forming a little court or garden, in which 
there is commonly planted either a fig-tree or a vine. 
For three parts of the year the lewan and the court 
are the real house of poor people; the two rooms 
being rarely used. A Syrian household, father, son 
and grandson, gathers in the lewan, where, shel- 
tered from the sun, yet open to the breeze, they 
cook and dine, and smoke and sleep. Here the 
young damsels work and wash, while the poultry 
cluck and crow, and the infants crawl and fight. 
Except in the short rainy season, and during the 
few cold nights, people spread their mats and quilts, 
which our Bible calls their beds, either on the plas- 
ter floor, or under the branching vine, and the whole 
family lie down together, father and mother, son and 
daughter, with their wives and husbands, and their 
brood of little ones. Knowiug no shame, the dark- 
ness covers them with its robes. When the night 
grows chill, and the fear of dysentery comes down 
upon them, they creep into one of their tiny rooms, 
closing the doorway with a hanging mat, just as 
their fathers closed the Tabernacle entrance with a 
veil. 

Into their rooms a stranger very rarely, if ever, en- 
ters. An outside stair leads up to the flat roof; and 
on the lewan itself a visitor hangs his lantern. The 
rooms are plain and empty; having none of the 
pretty trifles which adorn an American home, 
Books, pictures, vases, chairs, pianos, clocks, are 
never to be seen in a Syrian’s house. The walls are 
bare; the floors are mud. A couch is laid along the 
wall; being a lounge by day, a bed by night. A lamp 
of red clay, a wooden stand, a cradle, a chiboque, a 
corn mill, acruse of water, make up the list of furni- 
ture. Most of the work is done away from home; 
either in the fields, the bazaars, or in the sooks. A 
goldsmith has his forge, a cobbler his stall, a tailor 


bench, and a barber his basin in the public way. A 
man’s house is neither his workshop nor his place of 
reception, as it is so often witha Frank. Fear lest 
his women should be seen prevents a Syrian from 
bringing home his friends, except on the three or 
four grand solemnities of his lite. Can he not see 
his brother in the mosque; his neighbor in the mar- 
ket? There is not much news to relate. When a 
new Pasha comes to Damascus, when a Maronite 
sheikh burns a Druse village, when a Salhaan bandit 
murders and robs a Frank, can he not hear of it in 
the city gate? It was in such a house, squat and 
bare, with an open roof, a plaster floor, a little court 
or garden looking over the Wady Cedron, the Dead 
Sea, and the Moab Mountains, that Martha and 
Mary lived, and that Jesus, on his visits to the Holy 
City, lodged. Going every morning into Jerusalem 
to teach and preach, he walked back to Bethany in 
the afternoon, that he might sup and sleep among the 
poor. It is nowhere hinted that he stayed in Jerusa- 
lem a single night. 


oo + ——__—— 





Light wit and conversational graces are a gift of 
| nature, or the fruit of an education commenced in 
the cradle.—Balzac. 
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The World in Binia 
DIFFICULT TO SUIT. 
1 do not like a man that's tall; 
A man that ‘s short is worse than a" 
J much abbor a man. that's fat; 
A man that's lean is worse than th 
A young man is a constant pest; 
An old one would my room infest. 
Nor do I like a man that's fair; 
A man that's black I cannot bear. 
A man of sense I could not rule; 
And yet I would not wed a fool. 
A sober man I will not take; 
A drunken man my heart would br 
All these I most sincerely hate, 
And yet I love the marriage state. 
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DIFFICULT TO SUIT. 


I do not like a man that's tall; 

A man that 's short is worse than all. 
I much abhor a man. that's fat; 

A man that's lean is worse than that. 
A young man is a constant pest; 

An old one would my room infest. 
Nor do I like a man that's fair; 

A man that's black I cannot bear. 

A man of sense I could not rule; 
And yet I would not wed a fool. 

A sober man I will not take; 

A drunken man my heart would break. 
All these I most sincerely hate, 

And yet I love the marriage state. 





By re-washing the dirt from which gold has once 
been extracted, negroes are said to be making two or 
three dollars per day in the North Carolina gold 
mines. 

In Milford, at a performance of “ Fanchon,” one 
evening, lately, a young man, with his sweetheart on 
his arm, attempted to pass the doorkeeper with the 
announcement, “She goes in on a hen.”—‘ What!” 
exclaimed the astonished officer. ‘She goes in ona 
hen!” was the energetic reply. It finally turned out 
that the young woman had furnished a hen to be 
used on the stage during the evening, and so the 
couple were allowed to pass in, 

An English paper reports a successful action 
brought by a woman against a man, to recover a 
guinea for damage caused by defendant’s careless 
management of a cigar which he was smoking on 
board of one of the Thames steamboats, and by which 
he had set fire to a shawl belonging to the plaintiff. 


According to the Farmington (Maine) Chronicle, a 
species of insect is threatening the extermination of 
the Canada thistle, which it kills by surrounding the 
top with a thick web, so as to prevent the growth 
and blossoming of the plant. Only donkeys will 
regret this. 

A young gentleman in New York, described as 
“the son of a well-known Federal official,” having 
been called a goose by his sweetheart, swallowed a 
large dose of lJaudanum. ‘The doctor who applied the 
stomach-pump was roundly abused for his pains by 
the foolish fellow whom he restored to life. 

It is now stated that the president has given direc- 
tions for the entrance of a nolle prosequi, when the 
indictments against General Lee and others, now 
pending in Judge Underwood’s court in Norfolk, Va., 
shall be called up in October next. 

Two young ladies of astronomical tastes at Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, thought they had discovered a 
remarkable phenomenon in the heavens, the other 
night, and called many of their friends out to look at 
it. Everybody was astonished at the shining orb, 
except a youth of a philosophical mind, who started 
off on a journey of investigation. He had not pro- 
ceeded far when he found that the brilliant star was 
the. head of a gilded weathercock on a distant barn, 
on which the moon’s rays had fallen. 

Two jealous wives in Torrington, Conn., one eve- 
ning on a hunt for their husbands, chanced to come 
in collision, and had a pitched battle; pulled out each 
other’s tresses, scratched each other’s faces, and 
came off with their beauty spoiled. 

John Brennan, the Syracusan, who tried the rope, 
poison and the bullet as the means of ending his life, 
because his proffered love was refused by a widow, at 
last succeeded in his purpose. After he shot himself 
through the body, he was removed to the house of 
the widow, and inward mortification setting in, he 
died, his last moments being solaced by the care of 
her on whose account he committed the rash act. 

In aseason of ten weeks the citizens of Chicago 
patronized the opera to an amount of nearly $90,000. 
In a season of sixteen weeks, the great city of New 
York patronized the same institution to the amount 
of $87,000. 

The captain of a vessel lately unloading in New 
London had a hive of bees which came on the vessel 
at City Point in May last. When in port, the bees 
go ashore fur food; when at sea he feeds them with 
molasses. 

“T mourn for my bleeding country,” said a certain 
army contractor to General Sheridan. ‘So you 
ought, you scoundrel,” replied Sheridan, “ for nobody 
has.bled her more than you have.” 

General Sully’s expedition had at last accounts cost 
the government seven million dollars, and had re- 
sulted in the killing of two Indians. However, a 
battle was expected, and it is probable that more 
will be slaughtered. 

The crop of hay in New Hampshire is at least one- 
third larger than last year. The same may be said 
of barley and oats, but in wheat and rye the yield in 
some places is hardly as large as was expected, owing 
to a disproportion between the head and straw. 

A burglar entered a young Jady’s bed-room at Am- 
herst one night lately, and was mistaken by her for a 
somnambulist, a returned volunteer visiting at the 
house. She arose accordingly, led him to the sol- 
dier’s room, and left him. The next morning the 

soldier tound himself locked in, and the mysterious 
visitor gone. 
Major General Prentiss was arrested at Quincy, 


general’s wishes. 
work, and was fined a like amount, 


IL, lately, and fined $5 for thrashing a young man 
who kept company with his daughter against the 
His son aided his father in the 


Hluch in Bittle. 


The United States supreme court will soon decide 
on some liquor cases. 
Samuel Coney has been re-nominated for governor 
of Maine. 
Ten million dollars in gold were received for cus- 
toms in the month of July. 
A Frenchman would not marry an angel unless 
she had a dowry. 
General Butler has not tendered his resignation, 
and he has not been assigned to a command. 
Champ Ferguson the guerilla admits killing fifty 
men. He should die fifty deaths then. 
Aman near Kansas City killed his son by knock- 
ing on his head with a club. 
The invitation of the ladies—will anybody tread 
upon the tail of my dress? 
Queen Victoria travels as the Duchess of Lancaster 
in Belgium. 
The Atlantic cable—we never shall see the end of it. 
One correspondent reports one hundred and fifty 
pretty girls at Saratoga. 
The array of beauty at the Cape May fancy ball 
was prodigious and Philadelphian. 
A little girl in Hartford jumped her rope five hun- 
dred times and fell dead. 
How to be laughed at—tell a funny story to an ap- 
preciating audience. 
It is not thought that another Atlantic telegraphic 
cable will be laid. 
G. A. Smith, of Iron county, Desenet, is a candidate 
for Congress. He must be a hard character. 
Aman in New York had half his face cut off to 
cure acancer. His shaving is easy. 
Two little children left alone by their mother in 
their house at Chicago were burned to death. 
Mr. Quilp says he finds much less difficulty in keep- 
ing his word than in getting anybody to take it. 
A horse insurance company is the latest suctessful 
enterprise in Illinois. It insures against thieves. 
The South American States have entered into a 
combination for self-defence. 
Philadelphia is to have a bronze statue of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 
John Surratt, when last heard of, was in a monas- 
tery in Canada. 
Blondin is trying in vain to recover $65,000 from 
his bankrupt agent in London. 
The New York Saturday Press says never confide 
secrets to your relatives—blood will tell. 
Wanted at Saratoga—the Red Sea, to destroy Faro 
and all his hosts. 
Yellow fever is prevailing at Havana, and deaths 
are numerous. » 
Mrs. Surrat’s lawyers were paid $3500 for services. 
Washington now boasts of several pardon broker- 
ages. 
The probate stamp on Richard Thornton’s will 
cost $202,500. 
Hudson, the English ex-railway king, is in prison 
for debt. 
A colored woman, with a fortune of $500,000, adver- 
tises in the Paris papers for a hfisband. 
The body politic in New York appears to be pretty 
well covered with felons. 
Last year 208,900 emigrants arrived here from 
Great Britain. 
The total capital invested in oil is estimated to be 
$869,594,000. 
George N. Sanders complains that several attempts 
have been made to kidnap him. 
‘General Wade Hampton advises his Southern 
friends to go to work. 
A rattlesnake in Illinois crawled the whole length 
of a boy’s trousers without biting the boy. 
The heaviest boiler on the Dunderberg weighs 
sixty tons. 
The places of amusement in London contain ac- 
commodations for 220,400 persons. 
The mosquito’s hum is jocosely defined as grace 
before meat. 
This country produces 17,000,000 bushels of salt 
annually. 
Savannah is troubled with restless men, who say 
they are not whipped. 
The bricklayers at Springfield, Ill., are on a strike. 
They demand $5 a day instead of $4.50. 
The steamers are racing on Detroit River. One 
lately made twenty miles in 66 1-2 minutes for $1000. 
The triplets born to the brother of Charles Dickens, 
in Chicago, the other day, are all dead. 
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Marriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Joseph H. Plage- 
man to Miss’ Mary E. Durgin 
By Rev. Mr. Morgan, Mr. William at Drgahars, of Lon- 
donderry, N. 8., to Miss Agnes McLell 
At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. M anning, Mr. Charles 
W. Sweetland to Miss Ellen W. Soule. 
At Roxbury, by Rey. Mr. Bronson, me. William Ellis, 
Jr., to Miss Ae ‘celia J. Bowman, of Bostor 
At South Reading. by Rev. Mr. Hayward, Mr. Samuel 
P. Hodgkins to Miss Ruth E. Wiley 
At Woensockett, R. L, by Rev. Mr. Willett, Mr. J. 
Henry Olin to Miss Annie S. Calvert, both of Boston. 














Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Edward F. Pierce, 37; Mrs. Mary E. 
Tombs, 30; Mrs. Hannah McFarland, 70. 
At Chi 





Charlestown, Mr. Charles Daniels, 58. 
At Somerville, Mr. Charles W. Mite hell, 24. 
At Ch Captain Gideon Lane, 74. 





é elsea, 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Caroline M. Pollard, 41. 

At East C ambridge, Mr. Thomas Hastings. 78. 
At West C ambridge, Mr. Andrews Howe, 45. 
‘At Brookline, Mr. Alnd MA TRORENN; 74. 

At Newton Centre. Mr. B. ; UGARATY 21. 


The Houscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Croquets. 

The ingredients of croquets are various. They 
have this to recommend them, that they can be made 
to use up anything left at table the day before, 
whether fish, flesh, or fowl. But they cannot be | 
made properly without plenty of fine crumbs of 
bread. With a good grater and a stale loaf, these 
are easily procured; but to provide against the 
chance of having no stale bread, it is well, from time 
to time, to put all waste cuttings of bread into the 
oven until brown, then to’ keep them ina bag ina 
dry place. They will thus be realy for croquets, 
veal cutlets, etc. Fish or meat intended for croquets 
must be minced, then mixed in a bowl, with an equal 
quantity of crumbs of bread, and seasoned to taste 
with pepper and salt; after which, according to the 
quantity of your ingredients, beat up an egg, or eggs, 
white and yolk together, and mix with the meat and 
crumbs, so as to form a stiff paste. Boll into balls 
about the size of a potato, and try in melted butter. 
The fire should not be a fierce one, as croquets, in 
order to be done thoroughly, should be done slowly. 
Turn them frequently, and serve up when of a light 
brown color. Croquets are very suitable either for 
luncheon or supper. 





Plain Biscuits. 

Into a pound of flour rub half a pound of butter; 
then mix thoroughly half a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda with two ounces of powdered white sugar; 
blend these ingredients well with the flour, and make 
up the paste with a quarter of a pint of fresh milk. 
Roll it a quarter of an inch thick, after having 
kneaded it very smooth. Shape it out into rounds 
with the top of a wine-glass. Roll these out thin, 
prick them well, lay them on lightly-floured tins, 
and bake them in a gentle oven until they are crisp 
quite through. If you make a quantity of these bis- 
cuits, you should keep them in dry canisters. 


Che Florist. 

C Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Virginia Creeper. 

The flowers have no beauty, but it is worth culti- 
vating as an ornamental plant, from the brilliant 
scarlet which its leaves assume in autumn; and 
which look particularly well at that season, when 
intermingled with those of the common ivy, from the 
fine contrast they afford. The plant is of very rapid 
growth in any common soil, and it is propagated by 
layers or cuttings. It grows very rapidly, attaches 
itself firmly to wood or stone buildings, or to the 
trunks of old trees, and soon covers these objects 
with a fine mantle of rich verdure. 








The Chamomile. 
A, Pyrethrum, the Pellitory of Spain, is a pretty 
little perennial, with large white flowers, stained 
with lilac on the back. It is a suitable plant for 
rockwork, or boxes in a balcony, as it requires a 
warm dry situation. Miller raised this plant in 
rather a curious way in 1732, finding its seeds among 
some ‘Malaga raisins to which they had adhered. 
The root was. formerly considered a cure for the 
toothache. The Arabian chamomile, a pretty low- 
growing hardy annual, with yellow flowers, is now 
cailed Cladanthus Arabicus. 





Amphicome 

A very beautiful Nepal greenhouse perennial, with 
tube-shaped pink flowers. It may be propagated by 
either seeds or cuttings, though the first are some- 
times two years befure they vegetate, and the cut- 
tings are very difficult to strike. The soil it is grown 
in should be loam, mixed with peat and sand; and to 
make it flower well, very little water should be given 
to it from the time of the leaves dying down, till the 
young shoots appear in spring. 





THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 

FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, ete., ete., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Texms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(er The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE GHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 


liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 


original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, fur one dollar. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: ory The Miser of 
Madrid. By FrRANcIS A. DunivaG 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILLIAM 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers er Kentucky. By 
Dre. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OUTLAW: rey The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HakeEwood LEECH. 
ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. by 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EpWaAkDS KEELER OLMSTEAD 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Powntall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: #: The levies Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. € 

THE BLACK MEN DICANT: or, The “Mysterious 
Protector. By Jonn B. WILLIAMS, M. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale orcnins and Retribution. By MatTrTHeEw 8. VINTON. 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C, BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or: The 

Alburn Hall. A ‘Tale of old Englan 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By Nep BuNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN C RUISEE : * Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CO 

THE GREEK LDVNNTURER: or, sae Soldier 
and the Spy. By LiguTENANT MURRAY. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, T h fond Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus CoB 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir a Glenville. 


Bepetessre, of 
By Mrs. 





By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 

NEVERFAIL: or, The ba ag of the Border. 


A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Roprnson. 
THE LOST HETRg or, toe: Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANCS CoBB, J 


BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AvuGusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS cons, J JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By HEenry P. CHEEVER. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpehooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY Poo 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natehien Captive. By 
SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SY_vanus Coss JR. 
DISINHERITED: or, The ae of Motcombe. A 
‘Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
THEARKANSAS R shone: or, Dingle the Back- 
woodsman, By LieUTENANT MURRAY 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
0G" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 

We are publishing an attractive work under the above 

general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 

in style, and comprising the following titles ; 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVANUs Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dx. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, Jk. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: ges The Tory 
anid his League. By SyLvanus Coss, Jk. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY Poors. 

No. %7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Comp 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mus. C. 
GERRY. 


No. 8. E DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. by James F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: on, Sajal Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. by En: PERLEY 
POORE. 

No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. 
L. 8. GOODWIN 

No. 15.—FI TZ-HERN: : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By Nep BuUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—-THE GOLD ROBBERS, A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: ni Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FIT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Ligut. Murkay. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Ausiria. By Geo. L. AIKEN. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
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At Natick, Mr. Daniel Wikhi. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union. J 
THE DYING ROSE.—AN ALLEGORY. 


BY Loe R. B. EDSON. 


The buds and blossoms drooped with dew, 
Across the leaves the sunlight fell, 

And dim, sweet odors stirred the air, 
Faint as the sea-shell's lingering bell, 


Half down a spray of tenderest green, 

A pale sweet rose, with faded cheek, 
Lay faint and dying in the air 

That swept her pulses, slow and weak. 


In vain she prayed for one more day— 
Life was so sweet that scented morn; 

In vain the pitying dews had swept 
Through the cool pauses of the dawn; 


But marked and doomed, the hectic flush 
Slow paling to a dull dead white, 

She lay, half holding in her breath, 
Through the long silence of the night; 


Till morn should wake the wee, sweet buds, 
Close nestling on her weary breast, 
And ope their softly crimsoning lips, 
To kiss her ere she sank to rest. 
* * * . * * . 
The sun climbed up the azure stairs, 
The winds crept through the leafy gloom, 
And found a spray of quivering buds, 
Just bursting o’er a fragrant tomb! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Evenings at the Seaside....Hlo. 4. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 








“T never saw anything unearthly,” said Sopronia, 
“and I wouldn’t for my eyes. But there is a very 
melancholy ballad I learned when I wasa girl; I 
wouldn’t mind singing it to the company.” 

“A ballad!” said the professor. ‘I love ballads. I 
once attended a school examination, when a little 
ballad was sung that brought tears to the eyes of all 
who were present. It begun: 


** One night, when the win@did blow cold, 
Blew bitter across the wild moor.’ 


Who does not love to read the ballad of Cumnor Hall? 
There is a witchery about its composition—something 
that excites strong poetical feeling. What a roman- 
tic picture is there in the following artless lines: 


“*The summer evening dews did fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the towers of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that stood thereby.’ 


A ballad excites our best and tenderest feelings; we 
are never so much men as when under its influence. 
We should possess a humanity truly noble, if we 
never allowed the spell to be broken. Who could 
turn coldly away from a tale of penury and woe, af- 
ter listening to the ballad of the Beggar Girl? 


“* Pity, kind gentlefolks, friends of humanity, 
Keen blows the blast, and night’s coming on.’ 


Who could have the heart or the conscience to deny 
the poor of the comforts of life, when fresh from read- 
ing Wordsworth’s touching ballad of Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill? A certain class of writers nearly 
exhaust the language, in giving color to their descrip- 
tions; how few ever equal the scene of the following 
simple lines: 
*“* She prayed, her withered hand uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm: 
“God, who art never out of hearing, 
Y, may he never more be warm!"" 
The cold, pale moon above her head, 
Thus on her knees did Goody pray, 
And Harry heard what she had said, 
And icy cold he turned away!" "’ 


“ Now I don’t want you to laugh while I am sing- 
ing the ballad,” said Sopronia; ‘* it is powerful sol- 
emn—about what the parson said to the old lady. It 
was a very sensible remark, what the parson said, 
and a very startling one, too. I want you to listen 
attentively and hear it, and you'll never forget it. 
Now [ll begin: 

“* There was an old lady all skin and bone, 
La, la, la, la, 
Such a thing in England never was known, 
La, la, la, la.* 
This is an English ballad. It seems the old lady was 
rather thin of flesh. She was a pious old lady. 


** She thought she'd go to church one day, 
La, la, la, la, 
To hear the parson preach and pray, 
La, la, la, la.’ 
And while she was going she made a dreadful discov- 
ery. This tune is a very solemn one—minor key; it 
is adapted to the subject. 


** And as she turned her body round, 
La, la, la, la, 
She spied a corpse upon the ground, 
La, la, la, la.’ 
How the body came there, the ballad doesn’t say. It 
was probably the relict of some unfortunate traveller, 
who had died suddenly by the wayside. He had 
probably been dead for several days, tur the ballad 
goes on: 
*** And from the nose unto the chin, 
La, la, la, la, 
The worms crawled out, and the bugscrawledin, 








I should infer fom: that, that he died in a fit—worms 
cause fits. I should also infer that this melancholy 
event happened in the summer-time—some time in 
August, perhaps; bugs are very plenty about that 
time of year. I slept with my window open, the 
other night, and a bug crawled in. I slept with my 
mouth open, too, and the bug was a regular. bugger, 
for he crawled into that. ’Tis shocking unpleasant, 
waking up and finding your mouth as dry as a chip, 
anda bug in it. But this is digressing from the 
subject. 
** She turned, and to the parson said, 

La, la, la, la, 

Shall I be so when I.am dead ? 
La, la, la, la." 


You see the corpse had put her in mind of her mor- 
tality. Shedidn’t run and sprain herankle, as many 
old women would have done; she took the matter 
philosophically. Merciful man! I guess there wouldn’t 
any grass grow under my feet, after I’d seen such a 
sight as that. 1 should have screamed ‘ Murderation,’ 
and how 1 should have went it. I shouldn't have 
stopped to moralize. ’Twould have been foolish, I 
suppose, but I’m just as I was made,I am. I once 
knew an old woman who was frightened so that she 
died, at what proved to be just nothing at all. If 
she’d had the presence of mind of the old lady in the 
ballad, she might have been living now. . "T'was 
Mother Pepperfly. I must tell you all about it. 
There was a baker near where she lived. Some peo- 
ple gave him the name of being a mean sort of aman, 
but he used to exhort in conference meeting, and 
people used to disbelieve the stories told about him 
on that account. I used to think he was a sincere 
Christian, for, when he was talking in meeting, he 
used to be exercised in a very peculiar manner, jerk- 
ing and stepping about, and crouching down, as 
though he was under powerful religious influence; 
and he used to close his sentences with a ‘hum’ and 
a ‘ha-r-r-r,’—as, for instance, when he used to say, 
‘One of my feet isin the grave, and the other is all 
but-ah.’ The boys used to say he meant that one 
foot was in the grave, and the other was all butter. 
The Widow Jenckes’s daughter Susan was a modest, 
retiring sort of a girl, and was very conscientious. 
One evening, she got up in conference meeting, and 
said she’d lost her first love. Up hopped the baker, 
as soon as she sat down, and began to pray for that 
awful critter of a gal who had lost her first love-ah! 
(lover). Susan fainted. 

** Well, one day Mother Pepperfly bought a couple 
of loaves of the baker, and put them away. The 
next morning she went to cut one of them, and what 
do you think she found stamped on the bottom? 
Why, nothing more nor less than a grinning death’s 
head. She dropped the loaf, exclaiming, ‘I’m dead!’ 
and went and sat down in the great chair by the win- 
dow, and groaned. After a while, she felt more com- 
posed, and went to examine the other loaf. On the 
bottom was stamped, ‘Ske died Apr. 15.’ Mother 
Pepperfly got the almanac. The next day was April 
15th. Then she felt more distressed than ever. At 
last Farmer Jones came in, and she asked him to ex- 
amine the bread. 

“<«Jingo!’ said he, examining one of the loaves. 
‘I’m glad that didn’t come to my domicile; that’s a 
death’s head. Mother Peppertly, this is a very sol- 
emn warning. Were I in your place, I should set my 
house in order.’ 

Mother Pepperfly sat down and cried. She was 
willing to die, she said, but she was expecting com- 
pany. The world was a good place to live in—she’d 
just as lief stay as go, and a little rather. At last she 
got up, took the loaves, and went to the baker’s. He 
declared that he didn’t know how the marks came on 
the bread—that it was all a mystery to him. 

«Tvs my impression, Mother Pepperfly,’ said he, 
‘that that is the work of an unearthly being. You’ve 
heard of the death-fetch, I suppose?’ 

“ Mother Pepperfly uttered a groan, and left. She 
went home, had convulsions, and died the next morn- 
ing. Now, just to see what a foolish woman she was. 
The bottom of that baker’s oven gave out, and he 
was too mean to buy a new one, so what does he do, 
but go to an old graveyard and steal some of the 
head-stones, and make one out of them. 

** But how I have wandered trom the subject. I 
now come to the startling remark that the parson 
made to the old lady who spied the corpse upon the 
ground. I will tell it to one at a time. Professor, 
you just put your ear down, and I will tell you what 
the parson said to the old lady when she asked him, 
‘Shall I look so when I am dead?’ 

(Singing,) 
“* The parson unto her replied, 
La, la, la, la, 
The parson unto her replied, 
Ah boo!’ "'—(very loud.) 


The professor, who had bent forward to catch the 
important remark, jumped, and—was wiser. 

Sopronia’s nonsense was well received by the party, 
but it was decided, as mutual improvement as well 
as amusement ought to be aimed at, that the next 
story should be of a more literary cast, and Mrs. 
Captain Ainsley, a lady of culture and of a @perary 
taste, was named as the one who should tell it. 





Not IN VAIN.—There is not a spider hanging on 
the kiny’s wall but hath its errand; there is not a 
nettle that groweth in the corner of the churchyard 
but hath its purpose; there is not a single insect 
fluttering in the breeze but accomplisheth some divine 
decree; and I will never have it that God created 
any man, especially any Christian man, to be a blank 











q La, la, la, la.’ 





A WORD FOR CHILDREN. 


Man alive, don’t whip that boy! Take your inhu- 
man rod and burn it, ere you mangle the tender flesh 
of your own offspring. A boy of ten years of age 
tied up, his father scourging him, unmindful of his 
pitiful shrieks! O heathenism! O slavery! your 
horrors pale before a sight like this. Think you God 
gave that child nerves so numerous that a needle- 
point cannot be put down without touching one, only 
to make his back more susceptible to your lash? 

You say that this is the third time he had disobey- 
ed in the same thing. O long-suffering incalculable! 
If God has so little mercy that he will only permit 
vou three times to take his name in vain, three times 
to * break his holy Sabbath,” or three times “ covet 
thy neighbor’s goods,” or. break any other of his ex- 
press commands, ere he whips you with ten thousand 
scorpions, or plunges you intoa fiery abyss,—how 
great would be your chance of heaven? 

“* Well,” you say, “ what am I todo? am I toallow 
him to go on disobeying me?” 

Don’t allow your children to disobey you in little 
things when they are small; and if you have winked 
ut naughtiness when your boy was four, petted foibles 
when he was five or six, until he seems now quite 
unmanageable without the lash, and that well laid 
on, just go right back to the root of the evil, and 
there labor night and day, until you have mastered 
it yourself. It is yourself that is wrong. Let me ask 
you how many kind and loving words your boy re- 
ceives during the day from you? Do you praise him 
when he does right? Do you soothe him when he is 
irritated? Are you grieved, or angry, when he diso- 
beys you? How much pleasure does your boy enjoy 
at home? I'll tell you how your boy would define 
his home: The place where he gets a full stomach 
and a sore back; and 1 can tell you that in after 
years, as well as at present, he will think more of the 
“sore back ” than the * full stomach.” 

All the influence you use in bringing up your child 
is brute force. If he does wrong, you whip him; if he 
does wrong again, whip him harder. I know a man 
who had a pair of poor horses, which would fall down 
in the furrows, and would not get up for the whip; 
but the man would go before them with corn, and 
they would immediately get up and try it again. 
Thus the man continued to do until he succeeded in 
getting his field ploughed.. Now what I wish is that 
you would use as much reason with your child, as 
the man did with his horses. Try encouragement; if 
for no other reason, just to relieve your tired arm. 
Try to force into your heart enough of the milk of 
human kindness to love your child, and the task will 
be easy. Crowd out from your over-wrought brain 
some of your money-making schemes, and make room 
for a little consideration of your child’s daily needs. 
Don’t get in a good humor and buy him a drum, and 
then worry the life out of him because he makes a 
noise with it. Tell him when he had done his work, 
he can take his drum and go into the yard and play. 
Don’t call him in when he has been out tive minutes, 
to do something else. In fact, love him, bear with 
him, encourage him, take interest in what interests 
him, speak kindly; afd, mark me, your son will be a 
blessing to your old age! 


THE BL‘SSED. 

1. Blessed is he who does not make a cent, for he 
will have no income tax to pay. 

2. Blessed is the bald-headed man, for his wife can- 
not pull his hair. 

3. Blessed 1s the homely man, for the girls shall not 
molest him; yea, thrice blessed is he, for when he 
shall ask a lady to dance, she shall answer, saying, 
“JT am engaged fur the next set.” 

4. Blessed is he who polisheth his boots and not his 
morals, who maketh the outside of his head, but neg- 
lects the inside thereof, for all the girls shall rise up 
at his coming, and call him beautiful. 

5. Blessed is the man who hath no brains, but brass 
in abundance, for he shall be the ladies’ favorite. 
Selah. 

6. Blessed is the man who is always flat broken, for 
no man saith unto him, lend me five dollars. 

7. Blessed is the Digger Indian, for unto him no 
man presenteth a subscription paper. 

8. Blessed is the Chinaman, for when he is asked 
to contribute to a ‘‘ good cause,” he answereth, say- 
ing, ‘me no sabe,” and straightway the philanthro- 
pist leaveth him, and John goeth on his way rejoicing. 








INFLUENCE OF AFFECTION. 

There is a good deal of cant about involuntary af- 
fection in the world, and all that; but a young lady 
should never let such foolish notions enter her heal. 
She should allow the pride of conscious strength of 
mind to keep her above every fuvolish, vain and non- 
sensical preterence towards this precious fop, and that 
idle attendant on a lady’s will. She should lay it up 
in her heart as an immutable principle, that no love 
can last if not based upon a right and calm estima- 
tion of good qualities; or at least, that if the object 
upon which it is lavished be not one whose heart and 
whose head are both right, misery will surely be her 
portion. A sudden preference for a stranger, is a 
very doubtful kind of preference; and the lady who 


affection, without knowing a word of the man’s char- 
acter or his position, is guilty of an indiscretion 
which not only reflects unfavorably upon her good 
sense, but argues badly for the nature and ground- 
work of that affection. 





The rich may oftentimes well envy the poor; coarse 





and a nothing. 


linen keeps the body warmer than fine linen or silk. 


allows herself to be betrayed into such a silly kind of 


Humors of the Day. 


A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


A jolly fellow, somewhere in Illinois, having been 
appointed justice of the peace, was called upon to 
perform « marriage cereniony, and thus relates how 
he managed it: 

Having been appointed to the desirable ‘ posish ” 
of justice of the peace, I was accosted on the 5th day 
of July by a sleek-looking young man, and in silvery 
tones requested to proceed to a neighboring hutel, as 
he wished to enter into the holy bonds of matrimony. 
Here was a “squelcher.” I had never done anything 
of the kind, had no books or forms; yet I was deter- 
mined to do things up strong, and in a legal manner, 
so I proceeded to the hotel, bearing in my arms one 
copy of the Revised Statutes, one ditto Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, one copy large sized Bible, a 
small copy of the creeds and articles of Faith of the 
Congregational Church, one copy of Pope’s Essay on 
Man, and a sectivnal part of the map where the vic- 
tim lived. Having placed a table in the middle of 
the room, and seated myself behind it, I, in trumpet 
tones, called the case. With that the young man and 
woman, with great alacrity, stepped up before me. 
Having sworn them on the dictionary, to answer well 
and truly all the questions I was about to avk, I pro- 
ceeded. I told the young man that, being an entire 
stranger, I should have to ask him to give bail fur the 
costs. Having heard this so frequently in court, I 
thought it indispensable. He answered if I meant 
the fee for performing the ceremony, he would deposit 
it then and there. As I did not exactly know what I 
did mean, I magnanimously waived that portion of 
the ceremony. I then told him it would be necessary 
to give bail to keep the peace. This he said he was 
willing to do when he arrived at home, and I then 
waived that point also. 

Having established to my satisfaction that they 
wanted to get married, and that they were old 
enough to enter into that blessed state, 1 proceeded 
to tie the knot. I asked him if he was willing to take 
that woman to be his wife. He said he was. I told 
him I did not require haste in the answer—that he 
might refiect a few minutes if he wished. I told him 
she looked like a tine girl, and I had no doubt she 
was, but if the sequel proved that he had been taken 
in, 1 did not want to be held responsible. I said he 
must love, honor and obey her as long as she lived. 
He must not be “ snappy ” around the house, nor spit 
tobacco juice on the floor, all of which he promised 
faithfully to heed. ‘* Now,” said I, “ Georgiana,” 
(her name was Georgiana), “ you hear what Humph- 
reysays. Do you accept the invitation to become his 
wife—will you be lenient toward his faults and cher- 
ish his virtues—will you never be guilty of throwing 
furniture at his head fer slight offences, and will get 
three meals a day without grumbling?” She said 
she would. I asked them if they believed in the com- 
mandments and they said they did. Having read the 
creed and articles of faith, as aforesaid, I exclaimed, 
“ Humphrey, take her, she is yours; I cannot with- 
hold my consent. Georgiana, when safe in the arms 
of your Humphrey you can defy the scofts and jeers 
of the world.” I then read a little from the “ Essay 
on Man,” including that passage “Man wants but 
little here below, but wants that little long.” Asa 
finale to the scene, I delivered the following exordi- 
um: Go in peace, sin no more.” The generous 
Humphrey having placed a tifty cent check in my 
unwilling palm, I bade the happy pair a final adieu. 





SCHOOL FITS. 

Bright Boy to Father.—1 don’t wish to go to school 
any more this week. I don’t think I can stand it. 

Father.—Why? Is my little boy sick? 

Boy.—No sir—not quite sick—but I have bad spells 
every day in school. 

Father.—Bad spells! 
when they come on? 

Boy.—The blood flies into my head, and I feel red 
in the face, and my knees feel weak. 

Father.—Is it so? And does the teacher do noth- 
ing to cure them? 

Boy.—O, he tries to cure me, but he only makes me 
worse. 

Father.—What remedy does he use? 

Boy.—Birch and Mahogany—puts ’em on snug, just 
below the waistbands of my trousers, 

Father.—Monstrous! Does he flog you when you 
have those bad spells? 

Boy.—Yes sir, he does—and he brings on all these 
bad spells himself. 

Father.—Worse and worse! 
them on? 

Boy.—({Edging toward the door.J}—Why, sir, he puts 
out—such big, long, crooked words, I—can’t spell ‘em! 

{Exit boy in a hurry to avoid a maternal shake.) 


MINOR JOKES. 

BoNEs OF CONTENTION.—Knuckle and jaw. 

NAUTICAL MOURNING.—Sea-weeds. 

A blind man, like a newspaper, needs a leading 
article. 

When can a man be said to be stung to the quick? 
—When he’s nettled. 

There is no monarch’s signet-ring that is typical of 
as much duty as the wedding-ring is. 

An important adjunct of the Naval School.—A 
monitor. 

Needs a work on punctuation—that private in the 
army who sent a letter to a little girl at home, closing 
with, ** May heaven cherish and keep you from yours 
truly John Smith.” 


Why how does my child feel 


How does he bring 
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